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TRAJAN'S ARMY ON TRAJAN’S ClOLL’MN 
Bv I. A. RICHMOND 


Introductory 

The best illustrations of the army which 
extended and protected the Roman Empire 
are to be seen on Trajan's Column. They are 
not, however, thoroughly known to classical 
students, for reasons which are worth stating. 
The primary reason is undoubtedly the scarcity 
of Cichorius's reproductions ^ of the reliefs and 
the still greater rarity of plaster casts ; - but 
an important contributory factor is the be- 
wildering quantity and peculiar quality of the 
material. The reliefs tell the story of two wars, 
the first a series of expeditions leading up to 
great battles, not unlike Agricola's campaigns ■' 
in Britain : the second an organised conquest, 
ending in the burning of the hostile capital, 
the suicide of the nobles and their King and the 
en.slavement of a people. This narrath e pic- 
ture, as dramatic as the Bayetix tapestry but 
unprovided with a text, has attracted his- 
torians, because it seems to fill a gap in their 
literature, and students of art. as being among 

1 Studio of the ivlietS must be bti'ifd uptm Die ReluJ^ ilei 
Ttaicmadule. heniin^egchen und hi\ti'ihili eiklail tim (.imiad 
Ciehoriui. Berlin. idcid-Kjoo, in two folio \sr:ippco of platf■^ 
and three quarto volumes of text. Theie aie thiee '.ysK-ms 
of numbering, by plates Roman . bv scenes Roman and 
bv casts .Aiabic . the second being mostlv used, as lii-te. 
The second and third volumes of the text, desciibiiig tin- 
scenes. though tonsulted. have been delibeiately eschewed 
as a basis lot descriptions lieie. in order to fsrm a <rnn])letely 
.ndependent judgment of what tlie scenes poitiayed. Reter- 
ence must also be made to the plates and ti xt of I.ehmann- 
HartleVjen's Die 'Tnnaiisuude. ein mmi^iliei JuiniliLcik ;t/ Bcgiiin 
der Slmtantike. vols, i text ;md ii plates . Beilin and l.eiiJ/ig. 
lOab. hencefoiward abbieviated as L-H. 1 he pkites an- 
I ollotvpes of large quarto size, but then small scale makes 
them inadequate tor the finer detail. I he text is indispensable. 
The scenes are cjuoted with Cathorius's second numbenng. 


the most extensive and detailed examjdes ol 
such Roman sculpture. But. without wishing 
to disparage the learning and ingenuity which 
have been devoted to such studies, it must be 
conceded that the results of studv from these 
angles have been disappointing. Historians,* 
in default of a text, luive failed to reach an 
agreed narrative. Art students have classified 
the various scenes, but with intangible con- 
elusions. Both lines of approach have the air 
ot inadequacy that would mark a historv of 
the Indian Mutiny or a theory of \ ictorian 
art based exclusixely upon the news-prints of 
the day. In these circumstances it is per- 
missible to ask whether the reliefs were meant 
to inspire this kind of analysis, or whether their 
message was not .something totally dilTercnt. 

The connection of the reliefs themseh es with 
the Column which they grace is a complicated 
one, but it bears intimately upon the history 
of their composition. As l)r. Lelimann- 
Hartleben ** has pointed out, it is certain that 
they had no connection with the purpose of 

bm ilu* platc^ have also an indrpenclfiu Aiabit i numfi alien. 

- ( u ►mplete sets ot (asi> iii iht' Lau ran Mus< uim. 

Ronie. i(u* (•a>is MtHciiin. iit-rlin. and ih«* '^outh KciDiiTTion 
Mum nm. London, beincj moulded tVoin the in.ain<*> in thix 
oidci . 

■ Xo beiirr illusUaiion of a final vu lorv. arhii'vcd, like 
dial ol the Moils ( iiaupius. nha Rinnunutn '■nfttiuiiu'm AiitUidtu 
;5') . cxisls than scene xxiv. 

‘ L-H. i. p. Mi: ct. l^eieisen. hnc'^i. i ii : 

\’on Doinas/ewskn i<)o*>. J-i: ">iuai i-[(nies. 

FBSR. V. 44-1; Davit s. jRS, \ii. 74 -07. 

’ ( i Stnmei. R"ift‘m .Sculfiti/u . -j, J07--10. 

*’ L-H. i.pp. ",-L: die insfiipdon shews this, and ext avaiit >ns 
ha\e made die mailer plain: rf. Honi. RntiAi .Icov/rm; R'i(, 
ill. (jj. ()nt‘ mnjhl toinpaie the ( tinveision of \'u lor 
Linmaiiuers Monument into ih< t<»mh of die Lnkiiown 
Stildiei. Ill iiutdtin Rome. 
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the Column as at first designed, when it was 
intended to shew the height of cliff excavated 
in making room for the Forum in which it 
stood. They are, on the other hand, intimately 
connected in subject with the second concep- 
tion, when the Column became a War 
Memorial crowned by an Eagle, ^ as the tvpe 
of the \ictorious army. They also remained 
appropriate enough to the third phase, when 
the chamber at the foot of the Column was set 
apart to contain the ashes - of the Emperor 
and his consort, for they recalled some of his 
most distinguished triumphs. But it is very 
evident that the scroll itself was not origin- 
ally designed for the Column, and this raises 
the question how the reliefs came into being at 
all, a point which is at least partly answered 
by considering the composition itself 

As a record of victory, the reliefs are a most 
unusual composition. The outstanding events 
of the wars could have been illustrated by a 
series of independent compositions, such as 
existed in panels, probably in this very Forum : 
and scenes of the kind could have been 
mounted on the Column in horizontal bands, 
for which there are abundant analogies. Again, 
it is quite certain that anyone of intelligence 
could have composed in a couple of hours a 
more telling continuous narrative of the wars 
than is given by the actual arrangement of 
the reliefs. The whole effect of the work is 
only matched by the modern cinematograph 
or an old Japanese scroll. Yet the essentially 
Roman nature of this presentation, no doubt 
not uncommon then in picture-books, is clear 
from its similarity to two other unillustrated 
Roman creations, the Cena Trimalchionis of 
Petronius and the Saturae of Jin enal, which 
owe their entire success as works of art to 
the fact that they include in a single frame 
a vivid series of disconnected pictures. The 


reliefs of Trajan’s Column may justly be claimed 
to translate a picture-book into sculpture. 
Further, the whole motley composition, 
whether in book-scrolls or on stone, actually 
succeeds in making a more abiding impression 
than a series of clear-cut but isolated topical 
views. The result is also much nearer the 
truth : for the artist, including a multitude of 
minor scenes, thereby set the major events into 
their place as causes and effects in an unbroken 
chain of everyday activities. In fact, the 
minor events compel a rational, common-sense 
view of glory by sheer weight of numbers, thus 
conveying a truly remarkable interpretation of 
war to those who study the reliefs. The vic- 
tories are portrayed, but always in company 
with the grinding toil which made them 
po.ssible; while, pervading the composition, 
amid the blood and sweat of the labouring 
host, looms the figure of the Emperor as 
responsible commander-in-chief This notion 
of Imperial responsibilities was no new idea; 
Paterculus ^ had found it embodied in Tiberius, 
and had expressed a soldierly realisation of 
the discovery in words. But Trajan’s Column 
exhibits the first comparable treatment of the 
theme on stone, giving actual instances of the 
patient devotion to everyday duty which 
inspired the noble ideal ; and nowhere was 
that ideal more constantly typified than in the 
Roman army and its commanders. Thus, the 
Column, as a memorial to that army, chiefly 
records how, under Imperial auspices, the 
soldiers went about their tasks. It tells some- 
thing indeed of history, but more of the labour 
by which history was made. 

The technical methods by which the trans- 
lation was made have been thought to reveal the 
clumsiness attaching to first attempts. Every- 
one can see that a scroll wound round a column 
makes a poor display, even if picked out w ith 


' L-H. i. 4 : die coins shewing the Eagle are C'.ohen. - Dio Gass. lx\iii, ib; el’. Boni. /«. nt. 

Impended, ii-, Trajan, 337-9. ’ Hnt. Rom. ii, i 13-13. 
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paint ^ and furnished witli metal accessories. - 
But, as Lehmann-Hartleben has verv well 
stressed, the artist was responsible for neither 
the position nor the theme. His part was the 
expression, and he has exploited the scroll so 
as not to miss the feeling of continuity which 
his treatment of the theme demanded. It 
must be realised that when once the sense of 
flow is given to the various subjects which the 
form of the scroll so skilfully unites, there is 
no intimate connection between the successive 
scenes ; as in the procession of daily life, verv 
little links them e.xcept the march of events. 
At this point the artist's sense of selection 
becomes an important factor; for the scenes 
do not represent e\ en one event from each day 
of the wars, but diverse yet typical actic ities, 
which are combined with certain renowned 
events so as to give an impression of continuous 
action, without necessarily representing exactly 
what happened. Thus, while the major events 
doubtless follow a rough time-sequence, and 
represent some facets of the truth, there is no 
need to assume the same of the minor ones, 
though each minor scene still remains typical 
of the context in which it is set. 

These principles of composition must rapidlv 
be obvious to any student of the reliefs; but 
they can only be successful as in Japanese art. 
when each scene is a precise and accurate de- 
lineation of the characters which compose it. 
Realistic work of any kind cannot succeed 
except upon these terms ; and the reliefs owe 


1 L-H. i. 147. 

- Ibid., and Abb. 23, 24: thi* fact olniou'. ihroutjliout 
ihc reliefs. 

= L-H. i, I. 

^ For Roman buIlding^s. see amphiih( aire. xxxiii : an Iir.s. 
xxxiii. Ixxix. xcviii: bl()ck-house>, i; enlreiKhincni>. 
note I.-), p. 1 2 : forts, ^ec seciKtn i\ , bt low : li^hthou>c. Ixxxiii : 
porticoes. Ixxx. Ixxix and Ixxxi with temples : irmples. Ixxix : 
thf^atres. iii and Ixxxvi ^tonc . r wood : town, iii : waich- 
toweis. i. For rosiume and arroutrement. see ( avalry. l\i\ ; 
slint^ei's. Ix\i. Ixx. IxxiL (xiii: rlub-men. xxiv, xxxvi, xxwiii. 
Ixx: aniieis. lx\i. Ixx. tviu. < xv : physiotjnoinv . archeis. ( xv. 
club-man, xxiv. ( avail y. Ixiv. 
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their striking success precisely to the fact that 
they so clearly obey them. Each scene is 
clearly based upon a careful sketch, which 
must have been made in the war-aicxi from 
actual details on the spot, because nowheie 
else can such things be seen or imagined in 
accurate combination. If proof of this cardinal 
fact were retinircd, it appears, on the rebels 
themselves, in the ])recise details' of buildings, 
costume, accoutrements, and phvsiognomv, 
ol not only Erajan's legions and auxiliaries but 
also of the barbaric hosts of Dacians and their 
allies.'’ But this kind of observation, so detailed 
as to be almost photc^graphic, is rarelv exercised 
in immediate conjunction with the facultv of 
composition. Xotes tor a composition ma\ be 
made, but tbe individual sketches for that 
eventual scene are made on a different page, 
perhtips in a different note-book. Indeed, it 
may be regarded as certain that this was so in 
dealing with Trajan's (lolumn. because the 
history of the monument shews that the scenes 
were not applied to it until after the wars 
were over and the C'.olumn htid already been 
voted for a different purpose. Thus, the 
scenes as there presented must be the result of 
working up the contents of an artist's war-time 
sketch-book. Such books must ha\e been 
common as scrolls embodying family traditions ; 
and provide a better derivative, because more 
detailed, than the triumphal cartoon," conceived 
on broader lines. 

If this analysis of the methods by which the 

' till IXifian si-t- ^illllr^^, wv. xi in ; linu''!'. 

■.tom . wv on Iftix . x\L\. xlv; huw wood . \xv. lix. i\x\i. 

I xix. (ii. xx\ anil Ivu on lit;,; j)oun<l. xx\ . Sa' tni/'it;i ihns.t, 

( xni ( xv : icinplrs oi lolnlJ^, Ixii. lot i osiuim 
and a< ( oulii nirnt. aInba^^adol^. t ; i aia];lna( i.. xxxi. xxxvn : 
^word. Ixxn, xt iv. xi vi. i xv on tiiound ; Drirlialm. ixlv, 
xxiv ( t. I.-M.. till . In the < asr i,l thr laKijihiaits wxvii 
It lx worth notintr the intimati- di-tail. cxtriKliiii; to thr cm - 
jiroti'itor tor thr Imisr. '1 hr writii has n iti d inanv siniilai 
rvr-pri itr( ti ii's in thr R-( ,, ( .rnt 1 al-Mttsi inn at Mam/ and soini 
in Itonn Musruin A tiatrni' nl ofonr is ni (In i ins .Musrutn, 

'■ It is. in t'ai t. null h molt hkrU tlial tin i at toon w as dn i\ rd 
lioiii thr s( lolls. 
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reliefs were composed represents anything like 
the truth, it automatically destroys the possi- 
bility of considering the scenes as valuable for 
chronology or as safe guides in topography. 
Even supposing that one man executed all the 
sketches, and worked them up into faithful 
scenes, he could not know, as the wars pro- 
gressed, which scenes were to prove ultimately 
significant to the historian, especially when the 
number to be finally selected was still all 
unknown ; also, artists are notoriously in- 
different to considerations of this kind. 
Actually, any artist of merit could work up a 
series of field-sketches into a very convincing 
representation of the war as it took place ; but 
few historians would go to such an account for 
chronological material or for any point ex- 
ternal to the immediate content of the represen- 
tation. Yet it must be admitted that on 
Trajan’s Column very much this kind of 
selection must have taken place ; for, although 
it is uncertain who chose the actual scenes 
which were finally to be carved upon the scroll, 
it is at least sure that a final selection must 
have been drafted in detail upon a roll exactly 
filling the required space. In other words, the 
original sketches, already themselves a selec- 
tion, must have been revised afresh to suit their 
final situation ; for the Column as first voted 
was not intended to be a War Memorial or to 
bear these reliefs. Thus, since it is impossible 
to suppose that the artist or artists originally 
composed the sketches with a situation upon 
the Column in mind ; and since it must even 
remain doubtful ^vhether they ever knew that 
their work was to be copied in stone, the 
chance that the scenes as preserved represent 
a carefully studied topographical or historical 
account of the campaigns becomes accordingly 
more remote. 

The essential merit and ultimate value of 


these reliefs may therefore well be considered 
to rest entirely upon their claim to represent 
faithfully the figures and objects which go to 
make up each striking vignette. To return 
to the literary parallels, that is exactly the 
position which a critic must take in regard to 
them. They represent neither history nor 
topography but facets of social life; and it 
may be asked with some reason whether the 
composer of the scroll did not consider the 
similar representation of army life the greatest 
part of his work, to which all else was sub- 
ordinated ? \Vhatever the size or scope of the 
original collection of drawings, the scenes in 
scroll-form have been selected with the plainest 
intention of shewing with emphasis the army 
at work. Accuracy in this regard is ^vhat may 
properly be expected from them. They illus- 
trate, with a care and fullness never before 
attempted and never afterwards surpassed, the 
adage that the Roman army owed as much to 
the spade as to the sword. In respect of that 
fidelity to detail they differ fundamentally 
from the reliefs of the Column of Marcus, 
which are the scroll of an impressionist, in- 
terested rather in the tumult and horror of 
war than in the methods by which it \vas 
waged. There is nothing impressionistic ^ 
about the scenes on Trajan’s Column. They 
are best compared with the accurate drawings 
made a century ago by the journalist-artists 
whom press-photographers have now replaced ; 
for examination quickly reveals that they 
possess the peculiar flatness of low-relief sculp- 
ture copied from a drawing. The details 
reproduced are often conceived in a manner 
that is appropriate only to the original scroll, 
as if the draughtsman had been ignorant or 
unmindful that the chisel was eventually to 
replace the pen. At this stage, when the 
scroll \vas transferred to stone, there was. 


' L-H. i, 39 observes that only two out of all the scenes in the Column of Marcus illustrate building: in the Column of 
Trajan there are more than one hundred times as many. 
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naturally enough, some room for misunder- 
standing. But the tendency to make mistakes 
is greatly mitigated by the mechanical accuracy 
with which the stonecutters reproduced their 
model, without necessarily understanding all 
they saw in it. Sometimes there is a direct 
superimposition of ideas, as in portraying the 
entrenchment. The draughtsman drew it 
turf-built,^ crowned by a duck-board walk, as 
those who know about turf-work can see even 
from the evidence as presented. But the stone- 
cutter clearly thought that he was copying a 
stone wall, surmounted by an unusual decora- 
tive moulding.- Similar results of seeing 
without understanding appear in the repre- 
sentations of ballistae : while the curious 

implements outside Sarmizegethusa ^ are copied 
without comprehension of their meaning. But 
the very fact that these muddles arc quite 
exceptional attests the e.xcellence of the original 
drawings ; they at least were not an experimem 
but a tradition. 

The usual attitude adopted by students 
towards this accuracy has been, however, to 
take it for granted, and to use the reliefs as 
illustrations for archaeological material. But 
it is natural that until the truth of the repre- 
sentations as a whole can be established, this 
use should be limited. Meanwhile, archae- 
ological e.xploration, not least in Britain, has 
been accumulating a body of material which 
enables their accuracy to be tested. It is 
possible to find parallels for so many features 
illustrated that a comparison between the 
actual relics and their portrayal upon the reliefs 
ought no longer to be delayed. Hitherto, it 
has been absent partly because the analogies 
are of recent acquisition and occur in .scattered 
sources, and partly because thev are far 


‘ .S(T‘ jR'^ x\i. 2^)4. uluTf lh<‘ writer tiiAi ventured tliis 
corn lu>i< )ii. The id<TUih( ati<di nt tlie iuid already 

bt'cn madt“ by Jacobi SdalhinLi jaluhin^’. iv i<ui . 70. n. 2 
and Carhonus 11. Hi. Abl). T- . without j^ercening tliat iliix 
implied an earthwork beloNsa mik e diuk-board walk> havt no 
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removed from the path of the art-student. 
But a demonstrably successful comparison 
should very greatly enhance the \alue of the 
reliefs in the eyes of militars' students, to whom 
the original aspect of the remains with which 
they deal becomes of inereasing concern ; and 
it should ser\e to emphasise that aspeet of the 
composition of the reliefs rexiewed in the 
previous paragraphs, making them represent- 
ative of an otherwise lost group of Roman 
artistic inventions. To test the matter, sixteen 
typical .scenes, illustrating the different aspects 
of military life, have been seleeted for eom- 
parison with actual remains, but frequent 
recourse is had to other reliefs, in the com- 
mentary, in order to show that the selection is 
truly typical of the material considered. 

Sect. i. Thk .Vrmv on ihk M.xkch 

■■a) Marching to a review iig. i . (1. iii.-v. ; 
L-H. 6. Clasts, 10-14. 

Description 

Out of a walled town, containing Jircc- 
storey buildings and entered through single 
gateways crowned by crenellated towers with 
two front windows, marches an armv of 
praetorians and legionaries, crossing the Danube 
on parallel bridges of boats. The reed-crowned 
Father Danube looks on attentivclv. for the 
army is about to pass the Emperor in review. 

I he boats of the bridges face up-stream, with 
rudders fastened in position. Each boat carries 
amidships a stout pier of short vertical logs, 
held firm by horizontal slats. These are the 
main piers of the bridge; but. in addition. 


plat<* upon sioiif ianiy>atis. 

- C t. \li\. whric lln' (lu( k-b< lai tl w.tlk la t units a p.iUcm. 
1 UI u ih.-i niis< uiK fpu«>ns. St « pp. ji. jj. ^7. 2I', (|. 

’ ScY bflttw . p. I 4. 

^ ^ XIV : st'(‘ pp. ^t) 4')ti*i a flist ussit m ( )i ihi 11 jiurpusc. 
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a pontoon floats between each pair of boats and 
is built of closely-fitted planks, heavily nailed, 
the whole being crowned by small railings 
parallel with the road which it supports. 
Thus, anyone could stand on the pontoon 
to execute running repairs without difficulty. 
The roadway structure is of three thicknesses 
of timber, but the detail is not clearly dis- 
cernible. Stout railings are fixed to uprights 
and diagonal cross-spars with very large nails. 
Where the bridge comes to land, it is carried 
on vertical struts, braced by cross-spars parallel 
with the roadway. 

Most of the further bridge is hidden. Across 
it march praetorian standard-bearers, headed 
by the horses and grooms of the Emperor and 
his suite, and by bareheaded officers in 
moulded cuirasses, double kilts, and knee- 
breeches. Their standards are decorated with 
chaplets, medallions, a cross-bar with oak- 
leaf pendants and a statue crowning all. A 
vexillarius, whose square tasselled flag hangs on 
a cross-bar and is crowned by a winged 
Mctory, and an imaginifer, whose imago has 
perished, complete the standard-bearers. The 
signiferi wear bearskin hoods over an ordinary 
crestless helmet, an over-tunic with lower 
border of cut points or round lappets and elbow 
sleeves, a gladius and sword-belt, a kilted tunic 
and knee-breeches. The vexillarius and ima- 
ginifer are bareheaded and cloaked, beyond 
which nothing more is visible. There are also 
two cornicines, clad like the signiferi with whom 
they are associated. 

The legionaries on the hither bridge are 
preceded by an officer on foot, bareheaded 
and dressed in a moulded cuirass, double kilt, 
knee-breeches laced at the outer side and a 
long cloak. He is followed by a bareheaded 
aquilifer, whose eagle is decorated with a 

^ The tallen super.structure of this gate ran still be seen in 
the grounds of C-astle Park at Colchester. 

- This gate was discovered buried in the mound of the 
mediaeval castle, like the Roman walls of CardifT and York. 


crown of valour : this standard-bearer is 
dressed like the other signiferi but with a long 
cloak instead of a bear-skin hood. Two 
legionary signiferi follow, carrying standards 
decorated with paterae, a cross-bar ^vith elabor- 
ate pendants and a vertical wreath. They are 
accompanied by a vexillarius. 

A long column of legionaries brings up the 
rear. Each man wears a neckerchief, a seg- 
mental cuirass reaching from shoulder to hip, 
a kilted tunic with elbow-sleeves, a sword-belt 
with gladius and sporran, and no breeches. 
Their oblong convex shield, with wreath- 
emblem, hangs from the left shoulder ; their 
helmet, with cheek-pieces tied together at the 
crestless top, hangs down from the right shoulder. 
Most have long curly hair and beards, only a 
few following the Trajanic fashion of straight 
hair and clean-shaven face. In their right 
hand they bore a javelin, now gone. Over 
their left shoulder rides the stake carrying their 
kit. This consists of five objects : a string- 
bag, for forage ; a metal cook-pot and a metal 
patera, for cooking and eating ; a tightly- 
filled sack, containing either rations or clothing ; 
and a satchel reinforced with straps, very like 
a tool-kit, and probably indeed containing the 
tools which a legionary carried. Two men 
are talking as they leave the town-gate, a 
finer structure than the rest, with towers on 
each side of it; the rest trudge in silence. 

Commentary 

The place which the troops are leaving, or 
passing through, is certainly a town, for its 
buildings are unmilitary and its outline quite 
unlike that of a legionary fortress. The tvpe 
of town-gate is matched at the British town- 
walls of Colchester ^ (postern in the Castle 
grounds) and Lincoln- (west Gate). The 

It collapsed soon after disrovery. but not before a careful 
drawintt. now in Lincoln Caty Museum, had been made bv 
•Samuel Tuke. 
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troops cross the river, and are to pass before 
the Emperor, who is sitting with his stiitc on a 
tribunal raised on the further bank, as shewn in 
the next scene. This is the gathering of the 
troops and their preliminary inspection, rather 
than their marching forth to war in full equip- 
ment. The campaign is not formally opened 
until a little later, when the Emperor in camp 
conducts the sunvetaurilia,^ thus hallowing the 
host for its work. 

The bridges of boats arc of regular Roman 
type. The legionaries carried log-canoes - 
with them for making such bridges, according 
to Vegetius and Hesychius ; and the slight 


^ Suoietdii) ilui appt'ai iwur m iht' fiiNi ^\ar and in thr 

second ;viii, liii. ciii , inaiking the opeiiiim ol t ainj)aii]:ns 
rather than the beyinniiist (d spot ial task> ( t. jRS xi, p. i . 
I hr* representation i> to br compaied \vith that on the ianious 
terminal slab rf. JRS xi, pi. i ol'the Ant< »nine Wall at C ai i idem 
With the these scene', torm th< most imjjfu tant 

euide^ to tht‘ action c)f the leliets. I he proces'^ion irocs all 
round the (amp. headed by garlanded tu^trinrs and (•nimwtK, 
tollo\s(“d bv the thi'f e d<-coiated aniinaK. with attendant 
p-il'iie. and bv the tloop^ in undre^^ unifoiin. TIh utneial 
awaits it at the f'i'it foi imu. sa( i ita iiiir up< m a p* u tabl< allai oi a 


nature of such portable craft no doubt explains 
the combination of boat and pontoon visible 
here. A permanent bridge ol' boats spanned 
the Rh(?)ne at Arles, according to the Ostia 
mosaics.'* This kind of work was done by the 
classiciA who were probably no more sailors 
than " navvies " are to-dav. 

I'hc troops using the bridge are legionaries 
and praetorians. I'hc latter are distinguished 
by their standards-' only: and, in other reliefs 
on the Oolumn. these standards usually accom- 
pany the Emperor, being the most sure indica- 
tion of the presence of the praetorian troops. 
In camp, the standards are shewn grouped 

lull aliur. and attnrk rl lix anmlh, and the spnnklt r 

ol 7iV>hl silJsif c ill 

- S< <• p y,\ b»*l<i\\ . 

' 1 he bi idir<‘-head, buih In Nion*', ^!lll cxois. lln- inosaK 
I's iiijuird in dt'tih SmiK n*i4. ''cc C tnislaiis. Ailc^ 

Antique. ^4^: <1 Austniius, I Aus, 7^. uf mt'lunn /<niri\ unuili 
/"iTife fAuteurn 

* De mint, . _!4 1 ci\\( ilif << ini{)anM m wiih nawics it) 

Mr. ( . K .StfvenN. 

A^ p')int<-d tnu bv Smai t-foiu ( utu^xirnnu f<i Ronifin 
III 'fun. pi. xxAii. jn) jij. 
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apart from the legionary standards, as litera- 
ture ’ proclaims that they should be. The 
reliefs on the Column thus differ markedlv 
from other reliefs in the Capital,- wherein 
praetorians figure prominently, with their 
standards, which are worth comparing for 
detail. There is a sharp distinction visible 
here, between the legionary standards,^ with 
their row of superimposed vertical paterae, and 
these elaborate compositions of chaplets and 
medallion. The vexillum ^ is to be compared 
with the example upon the tombstone of a 
Bonn vexillarius, and with the real article 
from Egypt, now in Moscow ; while the 
imaginifer ^ can also be matched upon a stone 
from Mainz. The rank of the officer at the 
head of the army is obscure, owing to the present 
lack of colour. But Cichorius’s notion,® that 
it is a centurion, is probably correct, since three 
of these officers appear in the marching column. 


and their dress agrees with that of Favonius 
Facilis of Colchester. They seem to be accom- 
panied by decurions. Since the legati might be 
expected to be with the Emperor, the man may 
be a tribune, or perhaps the praefectus castrorum. 
A closer view of the bearskins " of the signiferi 
is to be had elsewhere. 

The relief is also a locus classicus for the 
costume and kit ® of the legionaries. Neither 
here nor anywhere else on the Column are 
they shewn with breeches.® This agrees ^vith 
the evidence from the tombstones, which 
shews them sometimes with breeches and some- 
times without them, and it may be suggested 
that this was, in Central Europe at least, the 
difference between winter and summer dress. 
The only part of the dress not visible is the 
military boot,^® of which fine illustrations 
appear elsewhere, matched by numerous actual 
examples. There has been some argument 


* \iii. .x.\iv : cf. Tac. . 4 . i. i8. 

- Ct'. Stuart-Joneb. Companion to Roman Huton. plb. .\xxvii. 
xlviii. 

^ Legionary standards: iv, viii, x. xxii. xxiv, xxvii. x.xxiii. 
xlvi. xlviii, Ixi. l.xxvii. Ixxxv. cvi. cxxviii ; ct. standard on 
tombstone of L. Durcius Rufinus at York. Praetorian 
standards, v. viii. xl. xlii. 1. liii, liv. Ixiii. Ixxv. Ixxix. Ixxxvii, 
lxx.x\ii. xcviii. cii. C'i\'. cxiii. cxxiii. c.x.xxvii. There arc also 
standards on xxiv. 1. and Ixxv which are of a peculiar tepe. 
perhaps connected with cavalry. 

■* Germania Romana. iii-. pi. vi. i : the Moscow flag is published 
by Rostovtzev. Monuments of the Egyptian section in the Alexander 
HI Museum. .Moscow, iii. pi. xxiv. from the Golenicheff collection. 
It is a scarlet flag with a \'ictor\-. on globe, holding a wreath 
and palm branch, all embroidered in gold. I owe this in- 
teresting reference to Miss M. Taylor. In England. 
Pioc. Soc. .hit. .Xeu'castle. ser. g, iv. [8, figures the head of a 
staff or standard which is first and best described in oh. ctl.. 
scr. 2. X. 77. as found at Spennithorpe. in Wensleydalc. It 
is a lotus-leaf capital on a stang. 4.^' across, bearing 'a re- 
presentation of a centaur slaying a wolf." Total height, 
85". This object, as Mr. James McIntyre points out to me. 
is undoubtedly akin to the standard from .Sidmouth, figured 
n Illustialed London .\eics. 14 .\ug. 1926. which is a socket 
from the top of a pole or staff, provided with a strong hook 
at right-angles to the figure above, and meant to hold some- 
thing. perhaps a flag, hanging parallel with it. On its long 
base stands a centaur ridden by a winged figure and attacked 
from the front by a dog or wolf. .\s Major Gordon Home, 
who re-discoveied the .Sidmouth object, notes, the centaur 
was the emblem oi the Severan legwnes Parthicae. fhe first 


ot these objects is appaicntly an imago, the second a vexillum. 

’ Geimania Romana. iii-. pi. iv, 2. 

" Cichorius. ii. 35. The tombstone of Favonius Facilis. now 
in Golchester Museum, shews a centurion wearing greaves : 
a double kilt with metal-trimmed lower lappets : a breast- 
plate: an elaborate belt, with which are connected a sword- 
strap and dagger-girdle ; a dagger : a sword : shoulder- 
plates: sleeves to the elbow, and a cloak. He cariies a vine- 
stick. Gaelius and Q_. Sertorius Flaccus wear phaletae on top 
ot their cuira.sses, the former basing a plain cuirass, the later 
one ol scale armour : see Lindcnschmit, Tracht und Bewafniing 
des roni. Heeres wdhrend der Kaisergeit. pi. i. 

• Scene x. Cf. \'egetius. ii, 16, ursinis pellibiis : this was the 
disguise adopted bv fiermanicus. Tar. .d. ii. 13, presumablv 
because a signlfer might move about the camp unquestioned. 

^ The standard ot clothing is invariable on the Column, 
and is to be compared with that on the tombstones cited below. 
Compare also the pile ol clothes canied by the legionary 
fording a riser, x.xvi. For the helmets, see Schaeffer's valuable 
woik. Le casque tomain de Diusenheim. 

'j Perhaps because it is summer. The evidence of the 
tombstones is lor breer hes or even trousers sometimes ; cf. 
Getmania Romana. iii-. pis. xxviii. 3 and iii. i with breeches, 
iii. 2. 3, 4 without them : nr pis. iv. i and 3 and v. I with 
trousers, v, 3 without them. Parker. The Roman Legions. 230. 
is perhaps too categorical. 

.See. however, scene xv, and notes below. 

” ivicohi. .‘Saalbuig Jahtbitih. iv 1921 . 90. n. 3. thinks the 
arrangement abnormal, as against Rice-Holmes. Xeither 
commentator visualises the special occasion of a parade, nor 
the desire to shew all possible on the patt of the artist. 
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as to whether the kit was regularly carried on 
poles as here shewn : for. on the one hand, 
this arrangement appears nowhere else on the 
Column, and, on the other, it does not agree 
with the statement of Frontinus,' that the 
articles were aptata fascicuUs. 'Fhe difference 
might be explained in two wavs : the artist 
may have illustrated the kit thus in order to 
shew just what it was (as, for example, he 
draws lilia‘^ uncovered to shew their nature ; 
or the arrangement may have been a special 
one to facilitate the inspection of kit, since an 
inspection is about to take place. 

The standard articles which the men carrv 
are susceptible of further analysis. 1 he metal 
paterae are cxtremclv common in and beyond 
the frontier districts of the Empire : and there 
is some reason for thinking that they were made 
in large quantities by a few firms, such as the 
Campanian firms of Cipius Polybius and 
Ansius Epaphroditus. They arc sometimes 
marked with the individual soldier's name. 
The metal cooking-pots ^ are less common, 
but are known at Newstead, also marked as 
individual property.’^ The normal diet •' with 
which they were associated was corn, lard 
(laridaK cheese and rough wine (poscai; but 
this was not infrequently supplemented with 
foraged food in the common kettle ’ of the 
contiibernium. Nevertheless, the food does not 
differ fundamentally from that of the Abruzzese 
peasant to-day. Some of this food could 

^ iv. ■)(). 7. 

- XXV ; S(‘(‘ bclow'. p, 

'' For ihfsc piittiiie in gfncial. sec Flavci Anh. jouni. 
xlix. 2J0-231, and Bo^anquet. PSAS Ixii. jqd 274: tin v :\\c 
cspeciallv plentitul in Scotland, where ihry mtm- \almd as 
bootv. cl. Curie. PSAS. Ixvi. 2(jd ^qq. 

^ .SeiLstea/I. 274. pi. liii, 3. 4, J, 0. d: lot name". se< ihid. 
274. fis?. 37. 

' EE. 1324 a. b. 

’’ Spartian. I'//. Hndtiani. 10 

' Sf(‘ C'uile. PSAS. Ixvi. pp. ’lo j. tie'- id. 21. 

' B.J. iii. 3. qj 

shewn to the wiiier bv Miss A Rttbeiisnii. ai thr 
HuiUeiian Museum; she will slmrllv publish it. 


no doubt be carried in the string-bag with which 
each man is supplied. But the other containers, 
the satchel and the sack, arc probablv for tools 
and clothing. .Vccording to Josephus.^ each 
man luul a saw, axe, sickle, chain, rope, spade 
and basket. I’he last two were not carrictl b\' 
the men, but the other five objects mav well 
have fitted into the little satchel, which is 
remarkably like a tool-bag. .\n example of 
the satchel exists in the collection from Bar 
Hill in the Hunterian Museum of the E niversitv 
of Olasgow. It may be remarked that the 
sickle was not only used for reajjing forage, 
as on the C'.olumn,*'^ but also mowed bedding 
lor the tents. Fhe axes are well known, 
together with their sheaths. fhe saws are 
less common. In conclusion, it may be re- 
marked that the object of Marius in inventing 
this method of transport was not to help the 
soldier, but to economise in baggage-animals; 
the soldiers were called muli nuaiaiii not because 
they were laden like iumeiita, but because thev 
took their place. 

<h: Pitching camp after a day's march 
lig. 2 . Cf cvi.-cvii. ; L-H. 30. Cktsts, 280-283. 

De.tC) iption 

A legion is just finishing its day's march, in 
fighting order, and is about to make contact 
with a second force, headed by the Emperor, 
which has been marching bv a more peaceful 

SftTir (x: (I. .Stit \le(uL 20^-4. pi. I\i. 2. 3. uhcrc it u 
ivHtTl that ihry ai»* an fxar i i(q')n)fiu{ lion oi liiix ivjx*. For 
lilt* prat iIm- t»t lorauint^. c[. C.acxar. P.(r. \. 17: the bodclintj 
ottuis in \ai'io. de w hrt'tft. and in \*f^(Tiu". 

in 10. U" 

“ St (• Am s/#v/t/. pi. 1 \ ii, 1 3. and p. 27M. lar. 3 ioi 1 sfu ailis. 

All t.xaiuplt* is liuuiod in \(a '/tv/'Z. jil. Iwiii. ft: a" Mr. 
[anios Mt Inivio pt>inis out 10 ino. iis t ur\t d hanello and doublo 
(*di;o (onibino thf advaniatfO" t)| iho inodt in ivjic^ (»1 inuiiintj- 
sau. which has either a tmvfd handh' and back, with ont“ 

• dm* iho M»-ral]cd 'C,ro<ian' ivpo . m a siiaiehi bat k and 
liandlf wiili twi» t-di^os. '1 lit* tcodi in oaf h odi^'* art* ot didbront 


si/t'", as nt)w . 
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valley. Both columns have been preceded by 
an advance force, but the contra.st in bearing 
between them is quite remarkable. 

The legion is arriving at the gate of an en- 
trenchment already prepared for it, and an 
officer at its head is about to give the signal, 
by a cornicen, for the standards to halt. The 
soldiers are meanwhile marching at ease, 
chatting to one another. Two cornicines, 
dressed like the signiferi to whom thev signalled, 
one Praetorian signifer, an aquilifer with de- 
corated eagle and a cexillarius lead the van. 
The private soldiers march in a column, 
with shields fixed on the left arm and javelins 
(now gone) in the right hand. Thev are 
wearing their crestle.ss helmets, of which the 
broad neckguards, visors and cheek-pieces are 
very clearly shewn. The contrast with the 
last scene, where the soldiers are marching 
with full kit, but unprepared for action, is 
interesting. All the shields bear the winged- 
thunderbolt emblem : but one has in addition 
a four-leafed rosette, which is repeated on 
some of the cavalry-shields in the Emperors 
column. 

The second column, headed by the Emperor, 
advances at an equal pace, and the cornicen 
is blowing a halt, the signifer just behind him 
stopping with sharp precision. The legionaries 
still marching behind carry shields and javelins, 
but have discarded their helmets. They are 
followed by a baggage train, consisting of 
pack-mules and two-horse transport-carts with 
two wheels, all loaded with helmets and 
cavalry-shields. 

Meanwhile, the equites, leaving helmets, 
spears and shields on the baggage-train, have 
entered a large marching-camp, alreadv pre- 
pared, whose portae decumana, quinlana and 

‘ It would, however, be un.safc to ba^e an historical 
dedueti<tn upon this point. 

- \ egelius, ii. ^2'. iii. 3 description of instruments' . The 
trumpeters in a body were aeneatoie'i. CIL. xiii. 6303. 

'' luc. cit.; tubicen ad helium lucat milites el nmiim receptiu 


principalis dextrae are visible. It has a mound 
for a rampart — the simplest type shown on the 
Column — with neither rampart-walk nor mer- 
lons. But the work inside is not yet finished. 
Some tents are already pitched, incised by the 
sculptor ready for the painter to pick out in the 
background. Others are being unloaded from 
pack-mules and from transport-waggons, being 
rolled in tight bundles for transport with 
the seams of their leather squares standing 
out well. A staging, seen end-on and occu- 
pied by a trooper, has been run up to give 
access to an adjacent stream, from which 
another eques fills a camp-kettle as the first 
move towards an evening meal. 

(,'ommentary 

This scene is particularly interesting as a 
contrast to the river-side review. The army 
is now in the field, marching both in fighting 
order and at ease; but in neither case is there 
any sign of the baggage being carried on 
stakes. On the contrary, the second column 
has relegated most of its spare impedimenta to 
the baggage-train. The presence of a prae- 
torian signifer in the division which does not 
accompany the Emperor might seem ^ to 
imply that the praefectus praetorio was there 
in command. 

The musical instruments deserve some com- 
ment. According to \Tgetius,'- those in use 
were the tuba, cornu and bucina. The tuba 
was the most common, and sounded the com- 
mands to the soldiers : advances, retreats, and 
the beginning of watches were sounded in 
this way. The form of the instrument was 
straight, and it is shewn thus on the Column : 
but tombstones ^ mostly shew the bucina, with 
a central twist, like modern trumpets, which 

canit . . . Mie eian ad li'j^ilias vel agiailui faiienda\. \ive ad uptis 
(ilir/uod . . . tiibume I'ocante upetanlm. 

* C:f. Bonn Museum, no. 603 '13319 : Museum \'indo- 
Ixuifiisc. X'ienna. torntj^tone of .1/. Piaeconiin lucimdus. iuhicen 
leg. Ap ollmat is . 
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was ordinarily used for watches. The conni ' 
was of horn and silver, and was used for 
controlling the standard-bearers, for announcing' 
the end of watches and for sounding the 
classiciim - when the Emperor was present 
or when sentences of court-martial were carried 
out. The classicum was a call played on the 
cornu bv hucinatores. and was of ancient origin. 
It was once the summons to the citizen- 
assemblv. convened bv the consul, who also 
used it in the field as commandcr-in-chicf 
Hence it became the Emperor's trumpet-call. 
At a general advance the tuba and cuinu blew 
together,-^ because the soldiers were following 
the standards forward. On thi.s picture, the 
standard-bearers are signalled to halt, as the 

’ iii. qu"d e\ iifh ut\um. 

- id. ii. 22. item <jU('d huiiurn'oie^ pn 

dicunt : hm in^ii^ne iidelio im/ieiii. 

’ Idc. cit. quotient (intern f>i/i;^untiu tf luhumf' tt e<inr.ime\ f'Hifi/ 
cdrnmt. 

^ Thr'v’ appr-ar, in llu* (illdru^id <it < iv. imnirdiatclv 

afitT' the etdiiJ ilid tipenine tht‘ "trond \\ar. 

’’ 'x-c. h'lWfVff. .\da'/Fa/. pi. Nwi : B M. Ciiiide. A?}fiiiuit}e\ 
n! Rnmnii Britain, pi. iv. lln Fd\ lb lind 

" Ch cvi-vii. cxNiN. Ixi. Ixvi. I\i »)vii and 


preliminary to breaking column and taking up 
the allotted task of camping. 

There is also an excellent view of the soldiers’ 
helmets. The crests are slowed awav. as 
always on active service.’ The tvpe with 
broad neck-guard. \is(.)r and check-pieces 
is not very common in Britain, but is well 
known on the Continent. It is clear that the 
helmet was not worn when marching at ease, 
as in the rearward column. 

The baggage train consists of jjack-mules 
iumeuta and two-wheeled carts. Both methods 
of transport appear again and again on the 
Column, and it is evident that the cart corre- 
sponds to a standard lyjje.'’’ In the de muni- 
tiomhu<i caarorunid one pack-mule goes to one 

intilt s b'. diaimhi-aniin iK. Tn Ixvi mkIi .t tan a f>rtl!i\ta 

H»uai(K ibAV uuii-t inj)la( tTib Ills. 'I'li* sf (aits aic not \n ht 
(onlu>*‘d wuh di‘“ l)a<ian Itun-wln t lets, with \ < -ki -]>ol» x and 
llaln^‘^''. <aiiviii^ mist < llanvon'' ohjtti'. iin ludiiiLj a draiftiii- 
''landaid. in xxwm. 

' 1 Iii> tnav bn dndiKtd trom ihn xj)a(f allctwtd u> lum^mta. 

in tioni ot rat h n-nt. wfiit h i-' ninr t* ft bv twfK* . ( It ( olu- 

in< ila. d( R.R i. b, b. mvnnr a niiniinurn ol nine Ifct wide to 


< *\t n. 
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cnntubernium, carrying its tent, mill, kettle, 
kit and tools. All these things, with the carts 
(I'ehicula), were under the disposition of the 
praefectiis castrnrump the praefectiis fabrorum - 
looking after the arms and repairs. It is not 
known how the carts were apportioned ; but 
one to each centuria suggests itself, on the 
analogy of the carroballistaep They would 
carry primarily the centurion’s tent and 
luggage, with common property of the 
centuria. 

The delineation of a marching-camp is of 
considerable interest. In the first place, it 
shews enough of the plan (three gates out of 
six) to demonstrate that this is the normal 
tertiate form recommended for large forces 
by the de munitionibus castrorum and bv ^"ege- 
tius.^ As fine examples of the type may be 
cited Gilnockie,'* Cawthorn B,' Featherwood,^'* 
Cleghorn and Kirkbuddo : while Glen- 

mailen and Raedykes will recall the Vege- 
tian caution, nec utilitati praejudicat forma.^^ 


Secondly, the earthwork consists of a rampart 
only, of the agger type, in unius noctis transitum, 
described by \^egetius and in the de muni- 
tionibus castrorum. This simplest of all types is 
shewn several times on the Column, and is to be 
carefully distinguished from the more elaborate 
works described below. It will be noted that 
it is not even fortified by stakes, and a work 
made with valli of the traditional form is 
nowhere shewn on the Column. 

Inside the camp the tents are being set up. 
It is quite evident that the great bundles which 
are being unloaded are the tents, for they are 
divided into rectangular panels exactly like 
those of the tents as unfolded.^' The panels 
themselves, stitched with tent-maker’s stitching, 
are to be seen in large quantities in the National 
Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, and are 
the subject of a forthcoming study. The 
tents are of at least three types, the large 
praetorium of the commander, also known as the 
augurale ; the tentoria of the tribunes and 


* X egetius. li. 10. 

- X'cgetius. 11. II. 

' Wtietius. ii. 2',; nam per ungtila'i centwia^ cingula': carrn- 
hnUinas habere consiuiit. e quibui muh ad liahendiim et singula 
contubetma ad armandum cel dirigendum . . . deputantur. 

■* De man. custr. 21. 

'■ X'cgetius. iii. 8. tamen pulchnoia ciedunlur quibus ultra 
latitudines spatium tettia pars longtliidinii addilm. 

'■ Royal Comm. .-Xnc. Mon,. Dumjiienhue. pp. 27-8. no. 45, 
lig. 28. 

' .Arch. Journ. Ixxxix. 21, fig. 3. 76. pi. xx. 

^ MacLauchlan. .Map of the W'atling Street, sheet vi. 

" Rov. Mditar} .-Intiquittei of the Romans in .W Biitain. pi. ix. 

" Ibid. pi. xiii. 

" PS. IS. 1 . p. 332. fig. 10; cf. Beneht \i\ R-CI. Komm. abb. 17. 

*- Ibid. 344. fig. b; ef. Beiicht lit. abb. 18 - Brit. .Acad. Siippl. 
Pap. vi. fig. 8. 

“ X'egetius. iii. 3 . pio neiessitate loci . . . castia const itues ; 
nec utilitati praeiudicat Jonna. 

' ' \ egetius. iii. 3 . 

De man. castr. 48: Jacobi. Saalhurg Jahrbuch. iv ;ir)2i,, 
38-72, distinguishes. 11 the work in unius noctis transitum: 
and 2 the castra stalled. ' supra queni ad similitudinem mini et 
pinnae et fanpugnacula cornponuntur ; ' cf. C^ae.sar. B.G. v. 40, vii, 
72. viii. 9. and the same tspe, but romposed of corpses for sods 
and arms for a breastwoik, in the emergency o( Bell. Hisp. 32. 
To these may be added 3 ' the semi-permanent type so olten 
figured on the Column, as Jacobi notes op. cit. 70, n. 2J, 


without observing that the first and second types also appear. 
The complicated tepes are considered below, p. 21. n. 3. Ex- 
amples of this kind appearing on the Column arc xciv. ciii, 
possibly evii, cxiv, cxxxi. r.xx.xiv (with emergency towers 1. 

’■ The traditional stake is described by Livy, -x.x,xiii. 3. 9: 
Romaniis leces et bifiircos plerosque et triiirn aut cum plwimum 
qiiattuoi ramorum calks caedit. The Column exhibits only 
regularly-cut stakes for stockades, which are not associated 
upon it with ramparts. 

Cf. xxxiii ; this t\-pe of bundle is presumably the normal 
papilio. called ’ butterflies ’ by the soldiers either because 
they folded out like one. or because they came out of a long 
roll like a caterpillar: cf. Isid. Orig. xv. 10. The bundle is 
described by Cfichorius Jii, 1841 as hinge nut Stricken umschnurte 
Ballen and mit Rienien cerschnurte Ballen, mistaking the edges of 
the leather panels for binding-ropes. For closer views, see 
Ixi-ii, and lx.xv. Tent-pitching was one of the three important 
drills: cf. Appian. Ibeiica. 88, toi; pev TacppsuEiv etetokto, 
Tois 6 e Teixl3Eiv, toTs 5e ctkiivottoieIv. 

See a preliminary note in Cumb. and Westmorland, .rl. & . 1 . 
Snc. Trans, xxxiv, fjp-po. 

(jLiintil. viii, 2. 8: cf. Tac. . 1 . ii. 13: the tent appeals 
in scenes viii, xii, xiii. xvii. xxi. liii, Ixi. Ixii. xc\iii. i xxv, (xli. 
cxlvii. 

There is no evidence that the term was used distmctivclv 
for these tents, but they s\cre at least neither praetona nor 
papiliones. See viii. xii. xiii. .xvii, xxi. xxviii. xliii. cv. cxiii. 
exxv, c.xxviii, exhii. 
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centurions; the papiliones^ of the soldiery. 
The two first types are box-tents : the soldiers’ 
tent, as shewn here, was a simple bivouac 
tent. The tent was at once sleeping and living- 
room for the contubernium of eight men, and 
each group had its own hearth - (if allowed), 
for which the kettle ^ is being filled at the 
stream. It is interesting to see the temporary 
staging ‘ for watering, which prevents befoul- 
ment of the stream by treading down the 
bank. 

Sect. ii. The Army in Action 

(a) A field-dressing station ; artillery in 
action (fig. 31. C. xl.; L-H. •22. Casts, 
101-108. 

Description 

Parts of this great battle-scene are worth 
noting for their special features, the treatment 
of wounded and the carroballistae in action. 
Legionaries and cavalry are engaged in heavy 
fighting with the Dacians, but the victory is 
nearly won, and there have been large captures 
of Dacian prisoners, of whom one is being 
brought before Trajan and his praetorian 
body-guard by a trooper, while in the back- 
ground others are having their forearms 
roped behind their backs. 

Between these groups a legionary and a 
trooper are receiving first-aid. The cavalry- 
man has a severe wound in his right thigh. 
His face is drawn with pain as a bandage is 
being applied to the critical spot, whence his 
breeches have been cut away. The legionarv 
is being helped to a seat, and is hurt in his 

' For tlir name, ^e(■ p. 12. n. 17. They orrur in xvi. l\i. Ixi, 
Ixii. Ixvi. cii. ( iii, tvii. ( ix. ( x. < xiii. 

- Script. Hi^t. -\usj. Pnrfti/iiHs 10: < f. S( hulicii. 

Mdidcld. pK. IV. vi. viii ; tor prohiliition. sci- C.ai-,ar, B.G. \i. 
2(|, mullet lit iiuiiii jien in Cd^tii^ fuuhihedt : ( t, S.If.A. abiivc. 

' See .Veuitedd. pi. liii. and itS'.IS. Ixvi. 310. fiiJ. id. 

^ For similar stagings on a ri\cr-bank. (xxxi. .\ waleiing- 
party with skins appears on cxxiv. 
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left arm or shoulder. fhe medical orderlies 
are troopers in standard clothing. 

Meanwhile, the elevated ground in the rear 
is occupied by two canoballistae, each drawn 
by a pair of mules. I'lie machines are con- 
structed as part of a little box-like cart, with 
wheels of eight carved spokes set in prominent 
hubs, the whole c|uite unlike the normal 
transport waggon, and vcr\' much more liki' 
the hopper-trailer of a modern field-gun. It 
may. indeed, be surmised that the ammunition 
was kept in the little box under the machine; 
and it is worth emphasis that the whole cart 
is a specially-constructed object, not an nrdinarv 
waggon prc.s.scd into service, dhe machine 
itself is served from two sides bv a staff of two 
legionaries, one loading and the other, as his 
attitude clearlv shews, winding up the pro- 
pulsion-spring with a little capstan at the side 
of the machine. The mules stand patiently, 
awaiting the recoil. I'he barrel whence the 
projectile was shot is elevated to clear the heads 
of the mules and give a low trajectory. 1 he 
action of the crew indicates that the machines 
are in use. not in reserve, as their rearward 
position might alternatively suggest. fhe 
firing is directed over the heads of the 
Romans. 

Commentary 

The medical service of the Roman army has 
been discussed by von Domaszewski and 
Cheesrnan.*’ It was the care of the piaefectus 
castrnrum:' and traces of an admirable hos- 
pital valitudinarium have been discovered at 
Novaesium in the legionary fortress, while a 

’ Riinp[t»(buin'^ fits ymn. 

'• of the R.I.A.. 4 -44. 'I'at . . 1 . i. Tj j. nnpliis thai 

jomfJitd situiiis \\<Tc a iHtiinal piovuiun. 

* \ ii. lo. 

" X«»va«*Muin. ( 4 '. Lei:,‘U\ nf Rome, ^tU). liu- i": Hahrm. 
(nimajufi, 74: X’tuia. Ihnm, julub. J77. Aii 

iniiTTNlinsT summary <>♦ rviclfiu <*. inspin d b> Ha\ fi (it Id . nt t ui s 
m C . \llbuti. (rreeh .Medicine in Rome. pp. 4b7-fL 
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similar building at Housesteads ^ has been 
identified for auxiliary forts. In the field, 
Schulten has made a tempting identification of 
a group of tents at Masada.- There were 
trained doctors and their orderlies imedici, 
and niedici oidinarii), of whose practical abilities 
the work of Paulus of Aegina no doubt gives 
a lair picture. It was expected that they should 
carry into the field first-aid appliances, chiefly 
bandages, as in use here. These were no 
doubt applied by the ordinary trooper orderlies, 
while the m^diciis would be operating in the 
hospital-tent. 

According to \"egetius,^ carroballistae were 
at first invented to deal with elephant-charges, 
but their advantage in the open field must 
have been obvious from the first. He de- 
scribes a state of affairs in which they were 
apportioned at the rate of one to each centuria. 
J\'on iolum autem castra defeiidunt, verum etiam in 
campo post aciem graiis armaturae ponuntur : thev 
were drawn by mules and served by a gun-crew 
of one contubernium.^ It is clear that the staff 
shewn on the relief is one reduced to a mini- 
mum, to prevent confusion, and that only the 
main actions are shewn. There is no other 
example of a carroballista on the Column, 
though a normal transport-waggon carrying 
a ballista to its tribunal (l.xvi-vii) looks rather 
like one. But the ballistae are always re- 
presented in the same way, shewing that the 
sculptor copied and consistently misunderstood 
a uniform drawing. He seems to have mis- 
taken the bow of the machine for an arched 
cross-brace between the two coil-chambers, 
a feature which is not demanded by the struc- 
ture of the machine," though the front of it 

* Block ix. A)ch. Ael. 2. xxv. p. 2311. pi. xix: >ec Cum/huui^n 
to Roman Hi<:lo?y. p. 2j'i. 

- Masada. 128. 

’ This imcrcsling work K raicly siiidicd. It tontains an 
important scr lion of dn crtions to aimv-surgcons for extiat ling 
missiles, and is rcinaikablv up-to-date and piactkal. See 
remarks by J. S. Milne. Sui^ual Insliumeriti in Gnek and Roman 
Times, b-7 ; also C, .Mlbutt. Gietk Medicine in Rome. p. 414. 


was often slightly bowed, as on the tombstone 
of Vedennius Modestus.^ 

iT' The auxilia in action (fig. 4'). C. Ixx. ; 
L-H. 33. CAsts, 177-180. 

The Dacians, proving no match for the 
Romans in the field, are being driven into 
one of their hill-forts, protected bv stout 
palisading. Most of them press in through the 
gateway, while the rearmost are fighting des- 
perately on their knees. The Roman attack 
is being driven home by a central body of 
dismounted troopers, with oval shields marked 
with a star and crescent, and long spears, once 
supplied in metal but now missing. While 
the identity of these soldiers may be in some 
doubt, they are supported by some highly 
individual units. Their right flank is guarded 
by a club-man, or Kolbkerl, whose head and 
torso are entirely naked, while his body, from 
the waist down, is clad in long trousers, loose 
to the knee and more tightly gathered in 
towards the ankle. How these men were 
shod is not clear, either on this or other 
illustrations. The trousers are held by a very 
thick waistband, to which is attached a sword, 
visible in other illustrations of these troops. 
For defence, the man is using a normal cavalry 
shield, decorated with the emblems already 
described, on his left arm, while his right hand 
brandishes a knobbed truncheon. 

Still further out on this flank is a slincjer, 
dressed in a short chiton, girt at the waist, and 
a short cloak, fastened on the right shoulder 
and draped over the left arm so as to contain 
in its folds his stock of ammunition, shewn in 
turn as a goodly collection of round missiles. 

* \ et^etiux. iii. 24. 

Idem, ii, 2”). 

'• ItlenL bn. at., set note p. 34. 

' Srhiamm. Anti/ctii Geschiitre det Sdalhioq, pis. p and i i. 

' Sdnamm. op. iit.. 3*1. fig. 10; also Comptmioji to Rorntm 
IlitsUny. pi. xxwiii. a bciici reproduction, from the oncrinal 
stone. 
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¥u.. A FlKI.D-l)RI->''iN(* StA'IION; ARIILtH<V IN A< IIMN 

His right arm is thus left entirely free to work horn and of immense power. Finally, the 
the sling, here once supplied in metal and now heads of these bowmen are protected by a 
vanished, but shewn elsewhere as held trailing conical cap. constrtteted in sections on a frame 
but fullv loaded, in the same attitude as here. rather like that of a modern busby, and fated 
At the rear of the force, and pressing round with cheek-pieces fastened ttndcr the chin 
on the left flank, is a company of archers, and a neck-guard just covering the occiput. 
These tall Easterners retain their native phy- In the extreme rear, behind the rough ground 
siognomy and costume. Their high cheek- framing the preceding subject, a further corps 
bones and aquiline noses are clearly dis- of dismounted troopers is awaititig the event 
tinguishable, while their voluminous flowing of the fight; it is sheltered in a grove of 
skirts swing arrogantly round the ankles, palms. 

Their short-sleeved shirts are covered by a 

leather jerkin reaching to middle thigh, where ■onimeiitan 

it terminates in decorated lappets, usually .Auxiliary troops, w here clearly to be recog- 
repeated on the edge of the sleeve. Over the nised as such, occupy no large space on the 
left shoulder hangs the strap for the quiver, C.olumn, though it is always diflicult to identify 
carried on the back where it can be reached the cavalry troopers who occupy a very 
bv the right arm. The left hand holds the prominent part in all operations, but wear 
bow, and the whole of the forearm is encircled very similar dress. Fhere is only one example 
bv a closelv tw ined brace, enabling it to w ith- ofunquestioned auxiliary cavalry ’ shew n, where 
stand the recoil of the pow erful d'urkish bow* the riders bear round targes and lances, w hilt' 
which is being used. The shape of this bow their hair is dressed in long rolls from the 
shews it to be a composite type, built up with crown of the head, suggesting North African - 

- ( atrnat. L'r.nn < d' Aji I'juf. ; t-lu iMiian. Ainili,!. 

'stu.iu-jont '. ( innhimnn in Rntiicii ])p. _>i)l! i|. 


t Srent- !xiv. 
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connections. On the other hand, the infantry 
types appear several times and in different 
combinations. It may be remarked, however, 
that the presentation of the army as funcla- 
mentallv Roman, with parts perhaps even 
masc|uerading as such, only reflects the stand- 
ard opinion of the day and the definite armv 
policy. In literature, the auxiliaries figure 
as rarely as upon the Column, because theirs 
is the unchronicled rough-and-tumble of the 
wars. In actuality, they were of set poliev 
moulded in the Roman convention : ^ on 
parade they might wear ma.sks concealing their 
non-Roman features in a classic frame, and 
on discharge they became Roman citizens. 
These facts are all symptoms of the same 
outlook, which does not prevent them from 
taking a notable place in the main battle 
scenes, because, as Tacitus ^ emphasises, a 
victory won citra Romanum saiiguinem was a 
credit to the commander-in-chief Again, 
the faith in the legions was strikingly justified 
by works ; for the legion did indeed effect all 
that was required from a body of ‘ shock 
troops,' and perhaps even more than was 
expected in creating and maintaining com- 
munications. No better justification for its 
glorification on the Column could be found 
than the proud words of \Tgetius,® written 
when the system had passed away ; Romana 
autem virtus praecipue in legionum ordinatione 
praepollet . . . Documentum est magniludo 

' Cf. dheesman. op. cit. p. 65 ; for the parade masks, see 
.Xeifstead. pis. xxix. xx.x. and Bntiih Miueiim Guide lo Runitin 
Biitain. pi, V. lor the Ribchestcr helmet. 'J'lic veiy great 
beautv of these anieles has been quite insuffitiemly appreciated. 

- 3 ',. 

■* \ egetius. ii. 2. 

■' C'.ichorius. PauIlv-\Vi\Si>ii.-a. iv. 329 sqq. records, (.t. cohors : 
I sagittal ioium. I sagittariorum miliaiia. I s. m. eciuitata, I 
Ulpia s. ecp. Ill sagittariorum: I .Xpamenoium. I Fla\ia 
Cdiak'idenoium. Ill Cyrenaica, I Flavia Damascenorum 
miliaria. I Hamiorum. I Hemesenorum miliaria. I .Vug. 
Ituraecji um. I Ituraeorum. I miliaria nova .Suroium. I 1 hi at um 
and I I'vriorum. .\part from tlie ec|uitate contingents, alae 
ate also known, three Irom inscriptions and one bv inference. 
For the bow. cf. l.indenschmit. Ttacht and Beuajfmnu da >om. 


Romana, quae semper cum legionibus dimicans 
tantum hostium vicit quantum rel ipsa voluii vel 
return natura permisit. 

Among the auxiliaries here figured, the 
distinctive Syrian bo\vmen were organised in 
many cohorts,^ such as the Hamii, Ituraei, 
and Damasceni. These archers occur in three 
other contexts on the Column, twice in action 
and once on the march. On each occasion 
they arc slightly differently clad, as if the 
artist had been copying different units. Those 
in action^ wear coats of mail and those shoot- 
ing into Sarmizegethusa ® have both these 
and a sword. Those on the march ' also 
have a sword, missing in this illustration, but 
wear quite a different pattern of leather jerkin, 
and no coat of mail. Such minor differences 
in the essentially similar clothing are most 
likely the result of copying men from various 
corps. Indeed, it is almost certain that the 
mail-clad archers at the siege of Sarmize- 
gethusa must be a different body from those 
figured in the first war, two years earlier. In 
actuality it is interesting to note that the Ham- 
ian archers appear in Britain on both frontier- 
walls,* and have left traces of their presence at 
Bar Hill,® on the Antonine Vallum, in the 
shape of horn strengthening-pieces, recently 
explained by Dr. Kurt Stade,^® as used for the 
tips of their composite bows. These particular 
illustrations of the bows in question have not, 
however, received the attention they deserve. 

Hetit'i icahrend do Kaheiyit. pi. v. 3. shewing Monimui leiombah 

o( colt. I. Itiaaeutum. 

■ .Scene lx\i. 

.Scene cxv. shewing best of all the Eastern facial types. 

' .Scene cviii. 

' LIL vii. 748, 758, 774. from Carvoran i Magna on 
Hadrian's Wall: ibid. iiioandii'E'. ix, 1242, from Bar Hill, on 
the .Xntonine V allum. 

" Ronum Joih on the Bat Hill. 122, fig. 44. 

Gomania, xvii. 110-114, Beinplalten zm Bogeineiiteifting 
am iomi\ihen Wajlenplalzen. The matter is fuither discussed 
by .Sir Geo. Macdonald. Roman Wall in Siutland ed. 2 . 283 
'qcp : cl. also Aich. Camb. Ixxxvii, 1932, 97-6 for a number of 
these objects horn Gaerleon. 
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The slingers ^ were organised in bodies well 
known both in literature and epigraphy. They 
used a leather sling, projecting bolts known 
as glandes,- of which the leaden variety, as 
used at Birrenswark, has a truly acorn shape. 
But the round missiles shewn here, of stone 
or baked clav, are also well known ; and, while 
the leaden variety are certainly of early date, 
it is perhaps unsafe to conclude that the one 
tvpe superseded the other, and still more riskv 
to use either type as a chronological norm. 
The physical characteristics * of the slingers 
shewn here suggest that they are westerners 
rather than Cretans. 

The status of the troops armed with clubs 

' It mu^t be baid. hnwevci. that all llir i('(()id> orsjX'(i.il 
bodies are of eaiher date. /,'.c. t aes. B.(i. ii. 7. 10. Hi. ■J4 : 
viii. 40; Bell. An. 70: i ohorn appeal m B.I.. 111. 4, 44. ■'!!!. 
03. 04. and Appian. B.(.. li. 40. 7 i . I. ivy dest 1 ibes the Baleai ir 
leatl'ier sline. xx.sviii. laritus mentions them twite. . 1 . 

iv. JO. xiii. 30. the latti i in A.l). ', 1 !. 

For the Continintal exaniiiles. see /.ineemi isiei . /.B. \i. 
alandes plumb'-ae. Fhose fioni Biiieiisuark appe.n m /•’S.lS 
x.xxiii. 213- ib. and one from Biidoswald ajtpeais in ( . w 11 , 
Tumi. (J.b. XV, 200 ; ef. ed. 1 ui in aux-And< i son. 


raises some difficulty. .Since tlu'v were also 
armed with swords, of the long slashing type, 
it is not impossible to interpet them as auxilia 
who were allowed to retain national or tribal 
weapons for use in the field. The Dacian 
auxiliaries.'^ w ith their distinctive curved sword, 
are a case in point. It is. however, difficult 
to believe that regular troops would be allowed 
to fight so ill-clad, wearing no helmet and no 
covering for the bodv except a pair of trousers, 
riius. the suggestion that these are less regular 
troops, perhaps mimeri or the wmmach'un ii. as 
emended in the text of the de munitinnihu^: 
cei.Uroriim by Mommsen.** has much to commend 
it. especially since the xmimachiarii are now 

liii. 1 lie idea that in lh^^ (duiitiv ihe ^ weie ol eail\- 

dale was ^tan< d bv H«i\ertield. in [fit Anlitpiuf., Man In 

' Caijnat. Lt^ dfu\ d( (a /tdi'-fi tx'n'trnf dWAistf a I.-njiht 

r.- 

‘ Bi a( hvrephalif , waw hau. ^•>^e bioad and ''luib. 

■ C.l. ( IL \il. b;d. (i{ (oh“)\ I Atii.i at Riidoswaltb 

w liK h de^ f )i all rl w ii [i (Ins kind t >1 >w < a d and a pal in -bi ant In 
l»iU( Il/indh'mi in iht Rmn-ni ll o//. t d, n, i 74. 

*’ I)c mun, mdT . ID. -D. 4 ;. 
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mentioned by a Spanish inscription ^ as 
drawn from the Astures for this very war. 
Other half-naked soldiery also appear,'^ wield- 
ing the spear or sword, and these may be the 
same men, using other weapons than their 
clubs. But the matter is not certain, and one 
at least wears not trousers but a kilt. 

Sect. iii. The Army as Field-Engixeers 

(a) Camp-building with turf {fig. 5). C. 
xi.x.-xx. ; L-H. 12. 

Description 

This important entrenching-scene takes 
place in the presence of the Emperor. But 
the draughtsman has chosen the moment when 
the earthwork is incomplete and the Emperor is 
no longer interested ; he is standing with his 
suite and looking rather preoccupied, in the 
half-built camp. 

The work is being done by legionaries, who 
have piled their arms in the foreground in a 
row. Each upright javelin is crowned by a 
crestless helmet, with cheek-pieces tied together 
and knotted round the spear-shaft; against 
the piluni also is propped the oblong convex 
shield, with a winged thunder-bolt emblem. 

Four distinct activities are in progress. In 
the foreground, men are excavating earth, and 
removing it in plaited wicker baskets from a 
tract of ground off which the turf has been 
carefully stripped. At the edge of the stripped 
space some turves are cut for lifting, but not 
yet moved, while in the middle of the patch 
four turves overlap one another in a little pile. 
In the background, one half of the rampart is 

‘ L Annie i pis.i aphique . 1026. p. 21. no. 88. mentioning C'.. 
Sulpirius E rsulus. praefectiis symmnehianonim Anmum belli 
Deicki. The inference is that this class of soldier was also 
drawn from other communities than the .\stuies. I owe this 
lelerencc to Mi. E. B. Birley. For the use of dubs. cf. the 
-Wstii ot Tar. (leimania. 43. 

- Scenes xxiv. xxxviii. xl. l.xvi. Ixxii. cviii. 


complete, with a rampart-walk of logs laid in 
corduroy, whose ends can be seen, together 
with the longitudinal timbers that hold them 
fast : and above this come merlons, whose 
substance the sculptor has not indicated, and 
probably thought that they were stone. At- 
tached to a timber walk, they must be of wood 
or plaited osier. The other half of the rampart 
is being built with turves, which are being 
handed up or unloaded from a man’s shoulder, 
a process better represented elsewhere (see 
below, fig. 6) . In mid-field, between the cleared 
space and the rampart, the ditch is being dug. 
The men are already up to the armpits in 
their ditch, and they hoist up full baskets of 
excavated earth to comrades on the banks, 
and receive returned empties from them. The 
size of the baskets is not large, being nicely 
calculated for convenience of working, even in 
heavy soil or rock; while the baskets them- 
selves could be easily made and inexpensively 
renewed. Finally, to one side, carpenter- 
legionaries are bridging a rapid stream in two 
places, in the foreground and opposite the 
porta principalis of the camp. 

Commentary 

This is a more elaborate type of entrench- 
ment, something similar to the kind which 
Vegetius ^ prescribes for the condition hoste 
vicino. It is provided with both rampart and 
ditch, and the legionaries have their arms 
ready to hand, not even piled in stacks.^ 

Various details to be seen correspond to 
the precepts of literature. The baskets, ^ 
cophinos quibus portetur terra, are mentioned by 
Josephus and Vegetius, who also give elaborate 

Wgetius. iii. 8 ; nnm unaulae centuriae . . . accipiunt 
pedaturas. et scuti-i ac saicinis mis in orbern circa propria sipna dis- 
posals. emeti qladw/ossam apeiiunt. 

^ For siackod arms, srr- set-nes. xii. xx. h’i. Ixviii, l.xxiii. 
rxxvi. cxxviii. 

' W'setius, ii, 231 Josephus. B.J. ii. 3. 1)3. 
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instructions for sod-cutting. The turves ' 
should be cut ad similitudinem laferis, exactly a.s 
shewn here, six inches thick, and one foot by one 
and a half feet in size : but they were only to 
be cut if the result was a solid block. I'here 
was a special tool - for cutting, without which 
the task could not be attempted, though it will 
be remembered how the Xervii,'^ imitating the 
Romans, did it with their swords. I'here can 
be no doubt that this is a scene of turf-stripping, 
and, granted this, the rampart marked off in 
straight lines must represent a turf rampart. 
This inference removes the difficulty implicit 
in the explanation ‘ of the scene by Cachorius 
and Jacobi, who saw that the rampart-top was 
finished with a corduroy walk Bohleuuefi . 
but judged this to be combined with a stone 


^ WgcTiu-'. iii. u rjitem cudinmifiilm /t/nimtufi'. (/m 

fBihanim laduihiis cmitinet Itiiarn : f't nltu^ /‘fdim. 

pedern semis, (.hiad w ttUd snlutio} fueut. id ad sinuhtuduiem 

lafeiis cespes iwn powif nhseuidi, tunc . . . /o^^,7 ptniddm. . . . 

Foi illu'5lratK)n^ ui' uii f-wt )i k. ''t «• jR'^. \\i. pi- lii. 

- loc. lit.: < f. 'Tat. J. i. ^>4. awm'-/ Jmrj^na f\ padt t'o quae 

CLtoitu} humus nut txiidilui iutdus: x* «- ]>] l\i. j. t<n 

a turf-tuiitT. 


wall below. But this combination has no 
warrant, cither in tututility or common sense: 
while, on the other hand, there is every need 
to ha\ e such ;i walk on top of a turf-rtimpart, of 
which the surface is most unsuitable for a path. 
Again, the assumption that this is the con- 
vention for turf-work, ad similitudinem lateris. 
absolves us from believing that the liekl-army 
was engaged in putting up stone castella. in an 
age when these were new introductions, essen- 
tially connected with the permanent organisa- 
tion of the frontiers. Stone castella'^ do indeed 
appear on the C'.olumn. with stone legionary 
fortresses,'' but thev are never crowned bv 
log-walks, and are equipped with stone gate- 
ways and towers. 1 his point is worth em- 
phasis, because it brings the representation into 

' ( atsai. li.Cj. V. j.2 : sed nulla {* i tauu id'n um npna quae 
ad hunc uaim idiaitu. i^hidii' cuf dates cmumcuh ic, nianihus suitulisquc 
tfuam t\hau}ae i alehafdut 

* S( ♦• ( i( horiux. 11, f»r, P: Jatobi. Sihdlanid jalnhin h. 

iv. 70 n. j. 

■ Skuk* Jcn'tx witli <l*inix and towtis appeal in st enex xwii, 
xImi. and xwiii . xi< iiie tni lx in .\< \ m and t . 

■' cm x\x\. 


( 2 
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reasonable harmony with the usage of the times, 
and has hitherto received little attention from 
students of the Column. 

Fragments of corduroy rampart-walks have 
not come down to posterity : but a lucky 
chance has preserved the post-holes limiting the 
embrasures of the fort at Munningen.^ It 
is worth emphasis that these actual examples, 
together with the numerous stone ones which 
arc known, bear out the spacing visible to-day 
at the Castra Praetoria ’ and on the Aurelianic 
Wall of Rome, or on the late-Roman wall ^ of 
Terracina. The interval between the merlons 
usually considerably exceeds, and never drops 
below, the width of the merlons themselves, 
following in this respect the late-Republican 
examples on the south wall of Fondi.^ The 
cases in which the converse is true are the late- 
Roman wall of Constantinople,® where there 
is some reason for thinking that spring-guns 
were fitted to the slits. On the wall of Gal- 
lienus at Verona,’ the intervals are equal. Once 
again, it may be assumed that the Column 
reflects the usage of the time. 

It should be noted that the ditch-digging is 
going on quite independently of the building of 
the rampart. The two operations were distinct, 
and the two methods of defence not necessarilv. 


though usually, employed in conjunction. 
The de munitionibus castronim ® prescribes them 
as distinct methods, and Vegetius speaks of the 
tumuhuaria fossa which can be dug by itself 
The attention paid to communications, by the 
erection of wooden bridges, is also worth note. 
The more permanent works had a wooden 
superstructure and stone piers, as shewn on the 
Danube bridge below. The piling for these is 
well known to have existed on many streams in 
northern Britain, as Eden ® at Templesow erby, 
Rede at Risingham and at Elishaw Bank, 
Greeta^^^ atBentham and Tees^- atPiercebridge. 

{b) Camp-building : the handling of mater- 
ials (fig. 6). C. lx.; L-H. 29. Casts, 

145-147- 

Description 

This scene is devoted to the details of en- 
trenching rather than a picture of the general 
procedure. In the foreground, legionaries are 
excavating a ditch. One is picking away the 
side with a metal dolabra (now vanished) ; 
another passes up a basket of excavated earth 
to a comrade; yet another rests his full basket 
on the bank, waiting for a man to return with 
the empty one. Inside and outside the un- 


‘ O.R.L. xhi. Kartell Munningen. 68/7. pi. ii. i ; pp. 3-p 

- PBSR X. pis. vi and viii : the critifi.'.ni by von Gcrkan 
ot this view in Get manta, xv. 303. is based upon insufficient 
acquaintance with the problem: there is no doubt about the 
way in which the tacts present themselves on the spot. 

■* Citj Wall of Impel ial Rome. p. 38. figs. 7 and 9. pi. iii. 
a. b. c. 

' I he sector to which leterenee is made is unpublished; it 
is to be found just north ol the mediaeval easlello. w here the wall 
presents a polygonal base rapped by Sullan rubble facing, 
crowned in turn by late-Roman merlon.s and two sets ot post- 
Roman enibiasuies. 

\ isible to the east ol the south gate of the modern town. 
The merlons ate i -u m. long, with an interval of 2-39. 

Lac h meilon preset ved in the curtain south of the Golden 
Csate is T-shaped in plan, with the down-stroke coming back 
(jn to the rampart-walk. In the opposite angles of adjacent 
T s. some machinery has been dismantled and torn out. The 
holes now lelt indicate that the vanished object was massive: 
ct. Proc op. B.G. i. at. and (.itv Wall of Impenal Rome. p. 29. 


■ See this volume, p. 73. 

' c. 48. munitlo aestivuhum obienutur fieneiibiii (juinque, fosia, 
vallo. ... It is the failure to realise that these are described 
as alternatives which has led editois to misunderstand the 
corruption in c. 50. about the loika and the vallum : though it 
should be noted that the vallum is expressly described as made 
of material not derived from a ditch. The text reads et 
lonca perbetis 1 pbes MS.S. ■ similiter ante poitas ut titulus ad fossas ad 
lallum causae wstruitionis sanctum est coqnominatum. If we admit 
in the first place the accepted emendation et lorica fuiiva fit. 
all that is required is to replace the second ad with a full-stop. 
For the tumid tuai la Jussn. see \'cgetius. iii. 0 . 

“ Xlcolson and Bum. Histoiy 0/ Westmorland, i, 610. 

*' MacLauchlan. Memoit . 3J. 

“ Rauthmell. Histray oj Uieiboioush ed. 2. 1824 . p. 134: 
Watkin. Raman Lancashire, p. 82. 

.\s vet unpublished. One may add the Kirk Beck, at 
Bewcastle. C. & It'. Tians. .\.S. ■ . xxiv. i i 3 : cf. Tac. . 1 . i, 36 for 
bridging on campaign, and .1. i, 20 foi this work as a permanent 
routine. 
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finished rampart, whose angles have been cut fully understood them. The ropes passing ox er 
too sharp bv the sculptor, as if it were a stone the shoulders of the central figure provide 
wall, soldiers arc engaged in transporting the clue to the meaning of the insullieii'nily 
blocks of material for building it. The blocks elaborated straight lines ci'ossmg the slioiddcrs 
are long and thin, and carried on the back of similar figures on this and other reliefs, 
with a couple of taut rope-ends held over the 'I'liese less well-iinished carvings have been 
shoulder, one man carrying two blocks thus, taken - to represent the shafts ol ,i sort ol 

one on top of the other. The second man hod for carrying stone: but they are not 

from the topmost angle of the rampart is wooden shahs any more than the blocks are 
propping one rather thin block in position on stone blocks, w liicli, may it be rc'fK'ated, no 
top of the rampart-mass, and is in the act of licld-army ought to be using, 
taking another off his shoulder to build it in The type of ramjiari here shew n, as noted by 
position against the first. At the angle itself, Jacobi,-* is a perfeetK well-known type. At 
another man unloads a block from the Cawthorn,^ the greater jxirt of camp A was 
shoulder of a third, tipping it up with his left fortified in this way, w ith a palisade or merlons 

hand so as to drop it over on to the palm of and no ramjiart-w alk behind them, d'he 

his right. The hnished part of the rampart rampart-walk could be added w ithout dilliciilty 
has merlons but no duck-board walk. 

Commentary 

The tools for excavation,^ not so 
different from modern cntrcnching-tools, 
are well known. But this illustration is 
chiefly valuable for the detailed handling 
of the blocks of turf. The blocks are 
not themselves like cut stone, which is 
not handled in this way. In handling 
stone, the block is taken and swung about 
by the end or ends. Turves, on the other 
hand, must be handled, as here, on the 
flat of the hand, in order to prevent 
them breaking up under their own 
weight. Similarly, they arc carried on 
the flat of the shoulders, and only steadied 
bv the rope passing round them. The 
sculptor, copying these details, has not 



^ li, 2", hem ad fos^aium uftein facienda fudeiites, 

hcuncs. pale, luha : al:t'e. ctphinns quihie pottetu) ftna. ILihit 
qiinque dulahue. a^ice. '^ffiae f/aihus mattiia ac pali 

•iedolantu} atque aefcaiUa. C.t. Jatobi, op. (if. aUo 

.Veic^^tad. Ixi. (). an ciUu'nchine loul. 

- Biuce. fhe Roman Wall. cd. j. do: ii inmiii iraxmabiv 
\)v a>>iimrd ihat iiii> mpr \sa> iliai intTiiiont-d as iaaVTa in 
Josephus. B-J- ui. ■). pj: ft. Jatobi. oh. cil. d‘J. C‘Uh^^nu^. n. 


272. taiK t« ) note that fa o blor kx. not < *n< . a t '■ lluu bound o\ ( r 
the man’s shouldta . 

' Ja< olji. In. I if. lie- t \ jx- <k < ui ^ \ ( 1 \ 1 m t jU'iil Iv i di ihi- 
Column. mIxto it lu b»' tUMluily duMUKUtd trum lie- 
exampl«-N or(amj)N with a lampaii-w.dk b’lund ih'- iiirilons: 
sre stem's, viii. N.wii, xliN with it/weis . lin. l\i. lx. Ixu Kn. 
Ixv. ( V annext* onlv . ex. t \m. t xxv. < \\\ 111 ix. t \h. 

* Arch. Jonni. Kxxix, 27. hj. pi. v. a. 
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by retaining or increasing the rampart behind 
the breastwork, as on Cawthorn A's east 
rampart. Cae Gaer, Llangurig,^ is another 
complete example of the system. 

(<r) Camp-building: ditch-digging ('fig. 71. 
C. Ixv. ; L-H. 31. Casts, 160-163. 

Description 

Auxiliary troopers are marching past the back 
of a tertiate entrenchment, with rounded angles, 
which legionaries are building. The rampart 
is receiving the finishing touches by the addition 
of merlons ; and posts to hold their ends tight 
are being dri\'en in at the porta decimana and 
being set in position for driving at one porta 
principalis. Inside the rampart, digging and 
levelling is in progress, whence legionaries are 
lifting up turves by hand and building them 
on to the rampart. Outside the rampart. 


ditch-digging is in progress. At the porta 
praetoria a man in the ditch lifts up a basket on 
his shoulder, ready for his comrade at hand to 
bear away. Round the angle, howe\’cr, the 
work is less well co-ordinated, and two soldiers 
in the ditch are awaiting returned empties, 
while one spends the time telling the other, 
with expressive gesticulation, just what he 
thinks of his work. Thus, the gang-rivalrv, 
one of the mainsprings of the army’s efficiency, 
is here typified in parvo. 

Commentary 

It is worth remark that all the camps - repre- 
sented on the Column, if it is possible to see 
their shape, are of the tertiate form. As 
already noted, this is true of many of the field- 
works in Britain, and the large Agricolan 
camps 3 at Xewstead and Inchtuthil take this 
form also. On the other hand, there are 
camps ^ of about Agricola's time, for e.xample. 


' 1914. scries vi. vol. 14. 207. * Cihcw Green. MacLauchlan. Maft of the Watlino Street 

- Ct. scenes xii. lx. Ixv. cvi. cxxviii. cxli. cxlvii. sheet vi ; Bosanc(uet. Hist, of Beiecickihire .Vat. Club xxv 

' .\eu aead. 14. plan ; Inchtuthil. PS.AS. xxxvi. 207, fi^. 6. pp. *<3-4. pi. ii. Reycross, C. Cf It'. Tram. (.V.S.). xx.xiv p 30 
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bivouac-tents, which the sculptor meant to 
carve in detail, but has only sketched in by 
incisiny them. The rampart of this camp, 
occupied for some little time, is of turf, crowned 
by a duck-board walk of logs, protected by 
rather widely-spaced merlons. Its angles are 
rounded. 

The legionaries are chiefly occupied in 
bringing the trunks of small oak trees which 
they \igorously chop down. Some logs are 
small enough to be handled by one man with 
difliculty; others are borne by two men, in a 
sling from a pole carried between them. In 
the foreground, the Emperor, attended by 
three troopers, dressed in caligae, knee-breeches, 
double tunics and fringed cloaks, is pausing 
in a tour of inspection. He is noticing a 
legionary kneeling over a log. Apart from 
ornament, his clothing is here as comfortless 
as the legionaries'. He wears military boots, 
a standard kilted tunic, no breeches, a moulded 
cuirass with double kilt and epaulettes, sword- 
belt and a paludamentum. He is winning the 
confidence of his men by endurance in the field. 

The new fort is still unfinished. Its rampart 
has not yet received a top, and is higher in 
one part than another. Just inside one angle, 
two legionaries are trimming and morticing an 
upright post with adze, hammer and chisel. 
Elsewhere, two half-finished structures are 
visible, consisting of vertical posts joined by a 
cross-bar : their position shews that they are 
the first stages of the framework for wooden 
towers. Two other men, on opposite sides of 
the fort, fi.N. upright posts on the outer edges of 


the rampart, the beginnings of similar towers. 
In the background, supplies are passing up the 
route that the fort will protect: these are 
typified by a pack-mule with attendant. 

Commentary 

The place is a fort, because it has towers, 
which, like gates, were not added to a camp ^ 
unless a siege was imminent. The temporary 
fort at Cae Gaer, Llangurig,- is very like this 
one ; for it had a rampart of earth, or perhaps 
rather decayed turf,^ a palisade,^ post-holes at 
the gates suggestive of stairs ^ and an angle- 
tower built astride the rampart.® Outside the 
fort here carved is an annexe containing 
beacons,^ shewing that this fort was one of a 
chain of posts connected by a signalling system. 
This may be compared with the Isthmus posts 
of Agricola between Forth and Clyde,^ which 
also had considerable anne.xes. It is not 
necessary to assume signal-towers as links in 
such a chain. 

The existence of a temporary \vork in which 
the builders lived must have been very 
common ; but it has rarely been sought, and 
actual e.xamples are few. The best known is 
that of Gcllygaer,® where the two works lie 
side by side, while Cawthorn provides two 
e.xamples, the builders of A living in C and the 
constructors of D living in B. Constructions of 
this kind were done by the praefectus fabrorum 
and his corps of engineers, carpenters, builders, 
wheelwrights, smiths and painters being 
enumerated. 

As a matter of detail may be noted the caliga 


‘ C:ae5. B.G. viii. 9. ' poUi\ I'ojes altiuiesque tunes iinposuit.' 

- Anh, Cninbrensn. 1914. ser. vi. vol. 14. 207 \qq. 

^ Ibid. p. 207. 

* Ibid. plan. 207. 210-1 1. 

'• Ibid. 213. 

Ibid. 2 1 1. 

' I'oi the idcntificaticjn ol these objects sec belou', p. 36. n. i. 
^ Bar tiill, Roman Foils on the Bat Hill. 12. fi^. 2; Chov 
Hill. RS.iS. Ixvi. 2(13. tia;. 13. also Bar Hill. ibid. 2^4. fig. 14. 

'■> J. W'aid. Roman Foil at Gelhgaei, 1903. plan; cl. .Anh. 


R.B. fig. 6. 

.hch. Jniiin. Ixxxix. 21, fig. 3. 

Wgetiu.s. ii. t i : habet [mietetea legin Jahros tignaiios. strue- 
toies. caipentaiios./enaiios. pictoies. reliquosque aitifues ad hibeinonim 
aedijicia Jahiuanda. . . . Hoiuin index erat propnus piaefectus 
fahtomm. 

Caligae are consistently worn by the legionaries on the 
Column: but the liastern aixheis weai a kind of low shoe, 
while the other auxiliaries do not wear the caliga. though it 
IS not clear what type ot boot or shoe they use. 
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of the kneeling Ugnator. There is no better 
view of a soldiers boot than this on the Column. 
The upper is of straps laced through a main 
tongue which runs from a cross-piece above the 
toes to the ankle, where five contiguous straps 
encircle the leg. The soles of the boots, as 
actual examples shew, consist of several thick- 
nesses of leather, built up by lacing with flat 
thongs : while the hobnails - arc of the 
approved modern hollow-headed type, re- 
discovered about thirty years ago. 

The pack-mule in the rear exhibits a fine 
example of a pack-saddle’^ (sagmarius . 

\b\ A storage-camp, with annexes Tig. 9.. 
C. cxxviii.-c.xxix. ; L.-H. 60. Casts, 346-349. 

Description 

This relief represents a rather complicated 
entrenchment, guarded by auxiliaries. It is 
depicted looking along the via principalis, and 
to tvpify the leather tents which it contains, 


* I am indebted for these details to Mr. James M( Intyre, 
mHo dissected examples Imm Bild'»s^vald and C iiesiei holm. 

- I hesc ^^■cre thieklv studded, and ( ould irive a hard kn k ; 
cf. Juvenal, Sat. x\i, 24-24. (.turn duo c/uta hahta\. i/jtndtie t'>t 


the draughtsman has chosen the scamnum, 
along which arc alined three ollicers" pavilions. 
These tents are held on a square framework of 
poles, with gabled roofs. They are made up of 
squares of leather, hemmed and ]oined. with 
thick prominent scams. The roofs have an 
ample overfall, to ensure that the drippings fall 
clear of the side walls. Their entrance is from 
the front, and is formed by making the front 
wall in two pieces, draped back like a curtain. 
.-\ legion is in garrison, and two standards arc 
placed at the end of the via principalis, indicating 
the position of the first cohort. 

The rampart is c>f turf, without a walk but 
crowned by merlons. The pnria principalis is 
hidden behind the figures of its guards; but 
the portae prailoria and clccumana can be dis- 
tinguished. The decutnana has a line internal 
clavicula, seen conve.x and well drawn. But the 
representation of the corresponding feature at 
the porta praetoria, which, as is correct, is seen 
concave, has taxed the skill of the sculptor. 


hdi'd.u'', (of Mil in (hiiouan ' 

‘ Cl. <xxx\iii. wliric }>a(k-hnix»s bnii”; in the licasuic ot 
])<•( e balux. 
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Pains are taken, ho\ve\’er, to shew the log- 
ends of the corduroy on which both the 
davicula and the rampart hereabouts are 
founded. 

The main camp is thus complete. But 
legionaries, whose piled arms the auxiliaries 
guard, are still at work upon its crenellated 
anne.xe, which extends from the right-hand 
topmost angle in a sweeping curve. This 
annexe is crowded with flat-topped shallow- 
sided two-wheeled transport-waggons, loaded 
with long thin barrels. Still another rampart 
e.xtends from the hither side of the fiorta 
praetoria, but this looks like an outwork rather 
than an enclosure. It also is founded on a 
corduroy of logs. In front of it, two legionaries 
are sawing the top off a polled tree-trunk, while 
another passes behind them carrying turf. 
From the right arrive two auxiliaries, bearing 
respectively a trimmed log and turf. The 
latter material is being handed over to a 
legionary for building, but the action is not 
quite clear. It rather looks as if the sculptor 
has conflated two original sketches, of a man 
carrying turf on his shoulder and a man 
handling it; and this may be symptomatic 
of the over-compression from which the whole 
scene suffers, as if an attempt had been 
made to fit a large drawing into an over- 
small space. 

' The term is derived from davh. with the Latin diminutive 
suffix. The most primitive form of key was a hook on tlie 
end of a bar, inserted through a hole to lift up the latch. The 
collar-bone receives its name from its resemblance to this 
form of key. Cf. Diehls, .bitike Techtuk, .ji. .Abb. 7-1 1. where 
cveiy sense except this military one is mentioned. 

- Xapoleon, .Atlas, pi. 9: Grenier, Manuel d' Archeologie 
gallo-romaine. v, i, 193. fig. 12: Rice-Holmes. Caesai's Conquest 
oj Caul ed. 2 . pp. 71. 661-4. 666. summarises various objec- 
tions whicli would be removed by refusing to accept this 
camp as Caesarian at all. The type is .so isolated that there 
is much to be said for Kahrstedt’s tiansferring it to the Flavian 
age, on typological grounds. Bunner Jahibiuher. c.xxwui. 146. 
I -,1-132. 

Josephus. B.J. vii, 277,-9; cf. Masada, pis. iv, v, vii. 

^ .Irch. Journ. Ixxxix. pi. \ii. x.xi. 

^ .\eustead. plan. p. 36, also fig. 3. p. 80: Dealginross, 
Roy. Military .Intiquities, pi. xi : Ciadder. CUarke. The Roman 


Commentary 

This fine legionary field-entrenchment, of 
simple type, has various interesting points 
about it. Its rampart is of the simple type 
already discussed, though provided with mer- 
lons. But its gateways exhibit fine examples 
of the device known as the claviculap a curved 
arm of the rampart fitted to gateways and 
compelling an entrance from the left. These 
examples, like most in actual existence, are 
internal curves. The device seems to be an 
early one, and no dated example is yet known 
to be later than Trajan's time. The earliest 
e.xample may be at Caesar’s camp at Mau- 
champ : - under the Empire there is a secure 
date for those of Masada,® .a.d. 73. Those of 
Cawthorn ^ belong to Domitian or early 
Trajan, together with the examples ^ at Xew- 
stead H, Dealginross, Gadder, and Ardoch. 
There is also a group of British undated camps ® 
which have them, beginning with Y Pigwn, on 
Trecastle Mountain, and ending with Birrens- 
wark North and Chew Green. All these lie 
upon routes much used in the first century. 
The device itself is described in the de munitioni- 
bus castrorum : ’ where, ho\\'ever, it only covers 
half the gateway. 

Both the rampart and clavicida rest upon a 
foundation of logs,^ as at Castleshaw I and 

Fort at Cadder, 26. and general plan, .\rdoch. PSAS, xxxii, 
438, pi. V, east gate. 

Xewstead I and Bar Hill exhibit devices akin to the davicula, 
but not quite the same thing : see .Xewstead, plan. p. 38 : Roman 
Foits on the Bat Hill. 12. fig. 2. 

•' A’ Pigwn. Ward. R-B. Buildings and Faithaniks. 9. fig. 3 « •' 
Glenwhelt, MacLauchlan. Survey of R. Wall. pi. iv; idem, 
Watling Street. Four Laws and Dargues, pi. v, C'.hew Green 
HI. Featherwood and Bellshields. pi. vi ; Sills Burn South. 
P.S..t..X. ser. 4. vi. 241. 243; Binenswark. Brit. .Acad. Suppl. 
Pap. vi, fig. 9 - Beiicht .\i\. R-G. Kumm. fig. ig. 

' c'- ooj punclo mediae portae, adapeito ciicino ad caidinem poitae. 
This will only give a quarter-circle covering one-half of the gate. 

“ Roman Foils at Caitleshaw. Inletim Report ii, pi. 17. Rib- 
chester. Smith and Short. History oJ Ribchestei, 1890, part i, 
p. II. Examples appear in scenes xiii, xlix, cxxviii. of inter- 
mediate courses of logs: in cix and cxli, the logs are at the 
base of the rampart. 
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Ribchester. This is a method of foundation 
more solid than the brushwood foundation ^ 
known at Newstead and Coclbren, and less 
permanent than the stone bottoming - employed 
on the Antonine Wall or at Ilklev and Slack. 
Such foundations of wood ha\’e, however, 
nothing to do with the cervoli of the de munitioni- 
biLS castrorum,^ as sometimes thought. 

Inside the camp, the disposition is particu- 
larly interesting for its view of the scamnum, 
or transverse block fdled with tribunes’ tents. 
At the end of the via principalis the first cohort 
should be placed, according to precept,' with 
the standards which were its care. Here also 
the standards fall ne.xt to the scamnurn, as should 
be. The irregular annexe attached to the 
camp is an interesting counterpart of those 
known in actuality, as, for example, at New- 
stead. ^ The store-barrels with which it is 
filled can be matched by those ofT. Pacatius,*’ 
from London. They must have held either 
food or drink, probably the drink posca, or 
coarse wine, barrelled like the finer wines of the 
Moselle, as shown on the Neumagen reliefs.’ 
But it must be added that it is unknown how 
the lard was con\’eyed, and this may well have 
been barrelled, as nowadays. 

That the figures building the annexe rampart 
are not clearly conceived has been noted 
already. The auxiliary soldier who is handing 
turf to a legionary has the action of a man 
both handing and carrying turf, as if the 
sculptor had conflated two drawings by 
mistake. 

’ .\tiL\teiid. : C'.orlbi en. Aiih. (,nmh. sor. vi. vol. 7. 134 -40. 

- Maf don.'ild. Roman Wall in Scotland cd. i . pi. vi. 1. 2: 
Slack. 1 Aj XXVI. 12. pi. ill. fig. li ; Ilklry. ?'.t 7 xxviii. i ■,(). 
pi. i. fig^. I . J. 

’ The ceiiuli are evidently upright and u^ed alone, a-, 
an alternative to the ranipai l ; thin i^ de< i'lively ihewn by 
Jacobi, commenting upon Livy, x.xxiii. 9 see noteit). p. 12 
and Polvbius. xviii. iB. of', cit. 77-", 4: O', also Frontinus. 

Shat. i. V. 2, lallum cenolis et aim materiae seneie conitiucturn 
imendit. 

' De man. amir. 3. 

Xeiiittad. plan. p. 14. 
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(r) Defending an artificers’ depot (fig. 
10). Cl. c-x-xxii. c.x.x.xv. ; L-H. 62. Clasts, 353 - 
361. 

Description 

This lengthy scene depicts an offensive by 
Dacians against a fort garrisoned by auxiliaries, 
which protects an artificers' depot. King at 
the junction of two streams. The Dacians 
have themselves been living in a log-corral, 
with an earthen rampart on one side. But 
they are leaving this in order it) concentrate 
better on their attack, which is in the verv act 
of developing. I'wo companies, protecting 
their heads with oval shields, advance from 
each side to attack the gate of the Roman fort, 
and are supported from behind bv a hail of 
arrows and spears 'now corroded awavi bv 
which it is hoped to denude the rampart. 

The rampart itself is not a high one, and 
attackers, on the right, in attempting to rush it. 
have been repulsed with mortal spear-thrusts. 
Spears, indeed, with some sods, arc the onlv 
defensive weapons that the Roman soldiers are 
using. Thus, they arc at a serious disadvantage 
until they can make a sally and use their good 
shields and swords. The scale of the design 
does not allow the sculptor to shew how the 
towers above the gates arc being used. These 
are two-storey structures consisting of a strong 
framework, held together with cross-spars and 
provided with railings, but unprotected bv 
hides or merlons. 

The Romans appear, however, to be in no 
doubt about the result of the attack. The 

’■ Roman London. Am Mon. ( omm. Re/nol. ijh. and. lor 
illu.->tration. .hiliquaneC jninnaL \i. pi. xxxv. 2. 

■ Gcimania Romnna. iii-. pi. xxxix. 2. xlii. i ; a fuilhcr '.clef- 
lion ol ibcsc rciircM-ntauims handily c olli 1 led in Loi m hi kf \ 
Den/.malti lum Wemhan aim dti .'eil del Ronieihen a ha/t an .Mimcl. 
Saai und Rmcti. 'Fiicr. 1453. t.l. (.amilir Julli.in, v. 

233. lootnoic 2. a vci\ mUic^ling doi lOMon on baircL. 
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Fio, 10. Defe-vdixg ax Artific.ers' Depot. 


legionary-artificers, who are at work in an 
adjacent log-encampment, continue their task 
unperturbed. They are carving the log-canoes 
used in bridge-construction, which are being 
hollowed out of a single tree-trunk with adzes 
and have neatly turned-over prows, shewing 
great skill in workmanship. 

Commentary 

The lack of invention shewn by the Roman 
armv of the early Empire in the use of weapons 
suited to defence of their ramparts demon- 
strates how far from the minds of their tacti- 
cians 1 was the idea of deserting offensive for 
defensive theory. The regular weapon for 
sustaining a serious siege was the piluin murale, 
of which no example appears on the Column, 
though actual remains of these sharpened 
wooden stakes - are known, as at Oberaden 
and Castleshaw. Here, the soldiers are using 


shields, spears and sods. The towers at the 
gates are interesting structures. Being of 
wood, they were not enclosed,'^ so as to offer a 
better target to firebrands, but were simple 
elevated platforms ^ hardly protected from 
missiles by railings at the top. 

The fort which is thus surprised was set to 
protect legionaries working in a lumber-camp, 
preparing the log-canoes for bridging streams. 
As Vegetius remarks,^ there were various 
ways of crossing large streams, and the soldiers 
were taught ® to swim ; sed commodius repertum 
est, lit monoxylos, hoc est paulo latiores scaphulas, ex 
singulis trabibiis excavatas, pro genere ligni et sub- 
tilitate levissima, carpentis securn portet exercitus, 
tabulatis pariter et clavis ferreis preparatis. Ita 
absque mora constructus pons, et funibus qui prop- 
terea habendi sunt vinctus, lapidei arcus soliditatern 
praestat in tempore. The army-carpenters were 
thus expected regularly to make such boats, and 


' C:i’. R. G. Gollingwciod. ViiKubim \iii, 4-9. 

- Ctbcradcn. Juhibiich h.D. Irnt. .vxiii. 79 ff. : Castiebhaw, 
Interim Revolt, ii. pi. 17; pi. 25 ot the latter work illustrates 
also the Oberaden [nla muiaha. 

^ the mere preparation ot boards lor the purpose would 
have been a formidable task. 

^ Bearintr these totvers in mind, it is easy to reconstruct 
Ciaesar's extraordinarv lortifirations of R.G’. viii. o* iFe t()weis 
had three floors, one at the rampait-walk level, and two 


above: they weie placed so close that the intermediate floors 
could be joined ■ pontibus tniiectn and a second rampart walk 
thus laid {cunstiat'nque coiiiiini'i . With totvers which were 
only frameworks this was easy to construct. 

j \’e^etius, iii. 7, between horse-lines : by divldins; the 
stream: rafts: swimming. 

“ \ egetius. i. 10: <1, scene xx\i. wheic the aims is ciossing 
a livci. 
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also warships ^ if required. In order to keep up 
communications, large quantities of these 
boats must have been reejuired for temporary 
use. Here the soldiers are shewn, in an 
advance-base, supplementing the supply. 
British students will recall that bridge-building 
was the feature of the Severan - expeditions in 
Scotland which was thought most deserving of 
record on the coins advertising the victory. 

Ul) A prison-camp (fig. iii. Cf xliii. ; 
L-H. 22. Clasts, 1 1 3-1 14. 

Description 

X’othing like this little fort appears else- 
where on the Clolumn. It mav be recognised 
as a concentration camp for prisoners, guarded 
by “ thunder-bolt " legionaries, standing on and 
outside the rampart. A distortion of one side, 
at a gate, turns it into a pentagon : but thi^ is 
probably a concession to the design, or the 
sort of mistake that in this very fortlet omits the 
merlons from the frontal view, or draws them 
without regard to perspective on the left side. 
There are two gates, placed in adjacent sides. 
The turf rampart has a duck-board walk and 
merlons. Inside the camp is a pavilion-tent, 
indicating how the prisoners were housed, and 
a little wooden office, with glazed window, for 
administration, outside which is standing a 
burly trooper in undress uniform, d he rest 
of the space is packed with Dacian prisoners, 
some wearing chieftain's hats, and all hollow- 
cheeked. How Roman prisoners fared in 
Dacia is shown elsewhere. 

^ C'f. Cao>. B.G. w II, BX-. i. : I'at . . 1 . ii. (j : l ionunu^. 

’sf} ate'^ematr.. iv. i. 20. 

- 'The coins aic C-ohen, Mid. iv. Sept, Scv. ',jj. an 

elaborate bndtze. with portico, perhap" not the same ihincj: 
Cai acdll d. Do ]. a briclcjt' ot briat>. ( t. ^ir ( harles ( )nian. 

Clito/h in. 137 . 

' Dacian toituies an* ^h<^^n in "( cne l\v: ( L. howvM. 
amputation ot liancl*'. Btdl. (juIL mu. .j.p 
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Commentary 

The Roman treatment ofordinarv prisoners 
was not marked by kindness, though it did not 
descend to the wild cruelty of tortttre.'* not 
seldom meted out to Romans bv their enemies. 
In the battle-scene previously noted, ordinarv 
prisoners are shewn iig. 3 roped readv for 
concentration, probablv in the sla\e-market.' 
The famous Mainz coltimn-bases shew male 
prisoners chained together by ir(.)n collars. In 
another scene on the Clolumn,'' Trajan is shewn 
at an exhibition of captive women, e.xercising 
his clemency. The prisoners shew n lu're are of 
rank, as indicated by the chieftains' hats,’ and 
it is always possible that thev are hostages 
rather than prisoners. 

The little administration-hut, with its glass 
window, need excite no remark, since 

* C- 1 . ( a< •«.. li, 3 5 : 111. I D 1 \ u, b' I : I .k . . I. \iii. 

' (lomrmin Rormnci. <*(1. j. i. ]>L lx. 

'■ V'riic XXX : a ladv « >1' (li'sUiic ii< »n ix iolhAsrd b\' a crowd 
ot women wiih l>abrs m ainix: ih'w move itiwaids .i nittoiecl 
t)oat f»n the riverd)ank. wluh* liaian and hi> xoldirix exit nd 
tin ir haneix in tarcuell, 

• I hix ix the tvpe ot hat worn bv Deri-balux. xxiv. cxlv. anrl 
other < liietx, Ixxv. <xx\v: oidiiiary Daeiaiix Ixireheacled. 
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window-glass ^ is common in first-century 
frontier forts, as at Coelbren. The type of 
fort in which it stands is a little one, very like 
those - at Throp and Haltwhistle Burn, which 
belong to the Trajanic age. The temporary 
works ^ at Gellygaer and \\dllowford are also 
of the same type. The change in direction at 
one of the gates can be paralleled at 
Alargidunum, but it is very rare ^ ; it is 
more probably a distortion than a correct 
representation. 

Sect. V. The Perm.\ne.\t B.ases of Field- 
Organis.vtiox 

(a) A legionary fortress and its harbour 
(fig. 12). C. xx.xiii.-xxxiv. ; L-H. 18-19. 
Casts, 80-86. 

Description 

The Emperor, accompanied by his suite, is 
addressing praetorians and three standard- 
bearers, before the start of a river-voyage. All 
are in undress, wearing kilted tunics and 
cloaks, and are standing outside a legionary 
fortress, related to the river just as Chester is 
to the Dee or York to the Ouse. 

The fortress has a well-built stone wall, sur- 
mounted by parapet and merlons. It has 
internal towers, also of stone, served bv doors 
from the rampart-walk, covered by a gabled 
roof with axis parallel to the rampart and lit 
by two long front windows with arched tops. 
Inside the fortress, the ends of stone barrack- 
buildings are visible, separated by a more 
elaborate building with an arcade, intended to 
represent one of the administrative buildings. 
Outside the rounded angle of the fortress, is 


a stone amphitheatre, two storeys high, with 
windows belonging to a corridor or staircase- 
landing in the second storey. The rows of 
seats inside are continuous from top to bottom, 
and divided into cunei by stairs leading straight 
down from the top level. 

The harbour buildings are less regularly 
treated. But there is a long stone building 
with a projecting wing in the centre, suggestive 
of a store-house. The port-entrance is flanked, 
on each side of the river, by an honorary Arch 
with single opening ; and on the nearer Arch 
the artist has found room to represent a four- 
horsed chariot. 

Meanwhile, troopers are stowing their own 
armour and that of the legionaries, already 
embarked, into a cargo-boat, of the type used 
for river- traffic. But the bulkiest objects which 
they are handling are the leather bivouac- 
tents, folded in half along their length and then 
rolled into bundles. The legionaries’ kit is not 
shown, because it is in their own charge on 
board, as appears in one of the cargo-boats. 
Further down-stream, a bireme warship, 
manned by legionaries, is ready to start. A 
second warship, and the flag-ship, with crenel- 
lated forecastle, are already under way; and 
two transports, one carrying tents, kits and 
armour, and the other horses, are being steered 
out into the mid-stream current. 

Commentary 

There are two points of general interest in 
this valuable representation. The legionary 
fortress is of the stone type, as constructed at 
Caerleon ° in .a..d. ioo and York ® in a.d. 107-8. 
Its appearance on the Column shews that it 
was the generally accepted type of legionary 
fortress. Secondly, the close association of the 


4 


Arch. Camh. ser. vi. vol. vii. 149. 

C. & It'. Tram. scr. ii, vol. xiii, 378. fig. 37. 
Willowford. ibid.. 396: Gellygaer. Atih. R.B. fig. fi. 
-Irch. R.B. fig. 5: JRS xiii, pi. viii. 


Insciiption ol .x.D. 99-100, JRS xviii, 1928. 21 1, fig. 71: 
lor date of wall, see Arch. Carnb. Ixxxv, 1930, 196. 

CIL vii, 241. from the gateway in King's .Square. 
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fortress with a river-port is to be noted. With 
the exception of Leon, all legionary fortresses 
of the Trajanic age in Europe were situated 
upon great rivers, not only because those rivers 
formed natural frontiers, but. as tlie British 
examples shew, because water-transport ' 
offered a readily accepted alternative to road 
traffic, especially in the carriage of heavy 
goods, and a more rapid conveyance for 
armies on campaign. Boats and ships were 
clearlv regarded as essential for organising 
expeditions and for shipping supplies to the 
frontier. 

Passing to further detail, it is to be noted that 
the parapet and merlons continue with their 
parapet-walk in front of the main rampart-walk 
on which the towers arc situated. This device 


occurs at York.- where die two walks can still 
be seen, and the double arrangement greatlv 
improved the defensibility of the rampart. In 
front of the rampart lies the Amphitheatre,-* 
in much the same position as at C.ticrlcon and 
Chester. Amphitheatres were clearly a regular 
feature of legionary fortresses, and were doubt- 
less used for regimental drills * at least tts much 
as for hired companies. Inside the fortress, the 
long stone buildings next to the rampart are 
clearly barracks,-'^ but the fact that only one 
corner of the fortress appears renders a 
precise identification of the administrative 
buildings uncertain, though the presence of a 
lower range at right angles to a high hall 
suggests the principiaf' There are also extensive 
harbour-buildings.'' and a couple of honorarv 


^ Cit. the advantasres ur.2cd tor the canal fonncctinsi Bcltjica 
and Lu^dunensis. Tar. J. xiii. subhiti\ iti?ie)is dilficuIlaiibuK 
nai li^dhilid intfi Orridenti^ SeMentrinni<<que lifoid fieterd. For 
rivcr-travcl in ^rncral, F.. Stevens. Sidnnius yj. 

note I. 

- JRS XV. I 77 -d. pi. xxxi. 2. 

‘ Caeilcon. Arch. C.amh. Ixxxiii, 4, Aichdeuln^ut, Ixxviii. 

pis. 17 general plan in lelation to loiUess . id perspet ti\<’ . 
20 detailed plan : Che^te^. Joian. (Jiestt) and .\. Whiles 
Architect. Aich. and Hist. Y-f.. X.N. xxix. pi. xvi. 

‘ Cxladiator-s' training-srhoriN Indi wen' small Ampin- 
theatn's. with a limited seating and large aiena. like these: 


and the (oimettion tween gladiaioiial lei hnique and the 
soldiei's sword-drilL iiurodnced by Ruiihin Ruins \ ah Max. 
11. 2 will be recalled. Another ieature whith the Rtmian 

W ar Oflire mav be thought to have bonowed Iroin the world 
ot athletie> weie the naies ln'>onae. no doubt at tit'-l (tninetted 
with the nnumachid their small A/c- is to be tahulated troin 
Amm. Man. xviii, 2. ii 12. Foi a di'-ciuMon of ladi. see 
Fundstmm. ( 'ndei sahnini^di i Rom's 22 2",. 

C f. Anh. R.R.. fig. 4. 

*’ .\> at Xanten. Ronnci Jdhihm hci . 12I1. p. i : t ven in the 
smaller tin* //n/in/'M foniained a high (los-s-hall. 

' Cl. Ostia. Calza. (jitida sfoiuo-monumtntale. plan. 
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Arches,^ between which boats are passing out 
into the river. 

The boats in use are warships, for the soldiers, 
and cargo-boats, for baggage and horses, as in 
Caesar's Channel-crossing, 2 the soldiers being 
expected to man and propel both. The war- 
ships have a high stern with a cabin ® and a 
couple of large sweeps or steering-oars. The 
moti\’e power is provided by two banks of 
oars, so that the ship ranks as a bireme.’* 
The forecastle, whence one man is baling out 
some bilge-water, is protected with merlons^ 
and situated right above the metal beak or ram 
that lies at the junction of prow and keel, 
below water-line. The cargo-boats are open 
short craft, with a raised platform on the stern 
for the helmsman and one row of oars, by no 
means continuous along the ship. There is 
no sign of a sail.** The flag-ship ‘ has a pennon 
flying from the stern. 

(b) The Danube Bridge of Apollodorus, and 
a bridge-head fort (fig. 131. C. xcviii.-xcix. ; 
L-H. 45. Casts, 257-261. 

Description 

This magnificent bridge was considered one 
of the wonders of its time, not because of its 
type, but because of its exceptional size. The 
land-abutment has stone flood-arches, but the 
rest of the superstructure, including all the 
arches over the river, is of wood, carried on 
stone piers. Two courses below the cradling 


' Cf. tht .\ich ul Dativus at Mainz or the Heidenthor at 
Ciainuiituni. 

- B.G. V. 8 . ^^•here the skill of the soldiers working cargo- 
boats is compared favourably with that of those working 
tvarships. The baggage is represented by tents in bundles 
and soldiers’ kit hanging from the awning of a cargo-boat. 
Ciaesar expected a naits onetaiia to take about too men, as 
emerges from B.G. iv, 22. 

‘ .Scene Ixxix shews a rich \ ariety of these cabin-awnings. 

* In the classii Brittumua triremes seem to have been common 
cl. LIL xiii. 354 *^^ 354 ^ - Hcsjardins, Gen^r. de la Gatde. i. 3G- ; 
D. Atkinson, Classis bntamuca, in Hin. E'^say^ in Honoui rif James 
Tail. Manchester. 1933. 


for the woodwork the piers are decorated with 
a string-mould, rather badly drawn, as if the 
artist had been unable to make up his mind 
whether to give the piers cut-waters or not : 
this detail therefore remains doubtful. The 
cradling of timber is shewn, on each pier, by 
five beams parallel with the stream, fixed upon 
an unknown number of cross-beams bedded in 
the top of the pier, and sandwiched in between a 
second similar series of cross-beams. On this 
framework, at right angles to the stream, stand 
twin trestles, in series (a pair to each cross- 
beam) ; each trestle delineated as an isosceles 
triangle, reinforced by a cross-tie from the 
centre of its inner side to the outermost base- 
angle.*^ The trestles support a series of joists 
which carry the roadway planking, and which 
are firmly held between two sets of longitudinal 
timbers. But the triangular shape of each 
trestle was designed so as to enable its outer 
side to be embodied as the springer of a wooden 
segmental arch supporting the roadway be- 
tween each pier. This arch is simplified as 
three concentric curves in timber, linked with 
the roadway joists by three more radial timbers. 
Finally, the roadway was railed %vith standard- 
pattern rails, carried by uprights and diagonal 
cross-spars between them, thus finishing off an 
admirably balanced piece of carpentry. The 
end of the bridge was graced by an honorary 
Arch, with single opening. 

The bridge-head fort is a regular structure, 
vith gently rounded angles towards the river: 


Cf. Cacs. B.G. iii. i.j., mtntioning low fortified plows. 
The improvement was introduced by Gonatas. see Tarn, 
Hellemytic Mdituiy and A«r«/ Developments, 149. The early 
colonial coins of k’ienne give a fine representation of the 
storeyed toweis on the prorvs of the vessels that fought at 
-\ctium and were sent to Frejus. 

" For sea-going craft tvith sails, see scenes Ixxx, Ixxxvii. 
I he Roman sails, with which it was impossible to tack, would 
be ol little service except upon long straight reaches. 

C.t. Tac. ftist. V, 22, piaetoriam naiem vexillo insinnem. 

This unsound structure must be due to over-simplification 
by the copyist. 
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bridge ' across the Rhine recalls well-known 
difficulties of interpretation. \Vooden bridges - 
were still in use on the \ 4 a Domitia in Nar- 
bonese Gaul during the Augustan age; and 
the methods of building economically in wood 
dictate the segmental form of the arches. 
These methods no doubt inspired the military 
architects who built the fine stone-arched 
bridge of Alconetar ^ and the segmental stone 
arches in the Amphitheatre at Merida/ in 
Spain; but the Romans did not carry them 
far in application to masonry. 

The Arch at the end of the bridge is worth 
note. Like that ^ on the bridge at Alcantara, 
it carries no statue, and was perhaps intended 
to bear only an inscription. There is also the 
possibility that it had doors, like the Arch 
recently discovered on the causeway across 
the frontier-ditch at Benwell.^ Beyond the 
bridge, the castellum reveals one of the unlikely 
combinations shown on the Column. The 
fort has stone buildings, but a leather tent 
occupies the site of the piincipia, where we 
should e.xpect a building at least partly of 
stone. It is just po.ssible ' that such conditions 
existed in small forts while building was going 
on, and that the artist who drew the scene 
saw something of the kind. It is more likely 
that the insertion was made when transferring 
the drawing to stone, by one who did not 
know what frontier castella were like. The 
original drawing may have represented only 
the edge of the castellum. From the small-scale 
representation here the size of the bridge could 
hardlv be guessed. According to Dio Cas- 
sius,** it was provided with twenty piers, each 
150 feet high, sixty feet wide, and 170 feet 


' Cacs. B.C. iv. 1 7. 

- Strabo, iv. i. 12 . Tiva tiEV oOv tcov pEU|jdTcov TTopSuEiois 
TTEpaTai, Tivd Se yscpupai;, Tats piv fuAcov TTETTOiripevais, Tals 
Se AiOcov ; C:f. the Rhine bridee at Mainz iKocpp. Rornei in 
Deutschland. 89. .Abb. 99. I02' and the Mosel bnds;e at Trier 
\op. cit. .\bb. Hi . 

Cif. Mclida. Catalogo rnnnumental de E\paha. Piozmeia de 
C.dceres, pK. xxx. fig. 31. .x.x-\i. fig. 32. 


apart. The wooden superstructure was re- 
moved by Hadrian. 

(c) Frontier-towers and block-houses, with 
signal-beacons (fig. 14). C. i. ; L-H. 5. 
Casts, 1-6. 

Description 

This scene is one of the best known on the 
Column, but is so seldom described in full 
that an account of it is worth inclusion, as 
rounding off the glimpses of the permanent 
organisation of the army which the Column 
gives. 

Two block-houses and three watch-towers, 
arranged to fit the awkward space at the 
beginning of the scroll rather than purposely 
separated into groups, lie on and near the 
Danube bank. The block-houses are ashlar- 
built, oblong and one-storied, lit by a square 
window over a flat-headed door, and covered 
by a gabled roof Round them runs an oval 
or circular palisade, broken by a single gap 
for an entrance : its stakes are short and stout, 
with broad points at the top. 

The first signal-tower is flanked by two 
flares of straw, built in tiers on a pole, and 
by a rectangular beacon of criss-cross logs. 
All three towers are closely surrounded by a 
rather tall palisade, conforming to their square 
plan : the stakes are thin, with broad points 
at the top, and are held firm by an external 
longitudinal slat, half-way up the stake. A 
gap in the palisade faces the tower door. The 
towers are ashlar-built, in two storeys, but the 
sculptor has exaggerated the size of the door. 
The bottom storey is twice as high as the upper 


* A)ch. Joiinial. Ixxxvii. i 13. pi. viii. 

' -Alcantara. Mclida. ofi. cit.. pis. x-xvii iplam. xxviii lelcva- 
tional view, xxvi general viewl: cf. St-Cdiamas, Bonner 
Jahibiichei. 118. p. 316. fig. 8. 

" .lich. .\d. Ser. 4. xi. figs. 1-3. pis. xxii-xxv. 

■ C:t'. Clarke. Roman Foil at Ladder. 18. tor an intermediate 
stage rather of this kind. 

■■ Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 1 3. 
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one. At the upper-floor level is a balcony of 
wood, tvith a railing held by uprights and 
diagonal cross-slats. It is reached by a door, 
out of which sticks a long, blazing torch for 
signalling. The towers are crowned by hipped 
roofs, of thatch or cut boards, and finished off 
with an elaborate finial. In carving the roofs, 
the sculptor has improved upon his first out- 
line, which remains outside them. 

Between the towers stand the auxiliary 
patrol-troopers who manned them. They hold 
oval shields with prominent bosses and metal- 
sheathed edges. Their spears, once metal, are 
now gone. Their clothing is much weathered, 
but as between the four men can be discerned 
military boots, knee-breeches, tunic, sword- 
belt and cloak reaching to the knees. The 
helmets are indistinguishable. 

Cornrnentary 

There are two excellent British analogies for 
the Danube block-houses and watch-towers. 
I'he earliest to be discovered was the Caimber- 
land-coast system ^ of watch-towers twenty 


feet sf|uarc. This was associated - with forts 
not later than Hadrian in date of establish- 
ment, and it is not known whether block- 
houses formed part of the scheme, though 
there is reason for suspecting that small posts 
for the garrison existed. 1 he second example •' 
is the chain of towers and block-houses along 
the road from Strathcarn to the Tay. Six of 
thc.se were towers and the seventh a bigger 
post, about too ■ 30 feet in size; it is also 
obvious that the scries only formed part of a 
more extensive and even reconstructed chain. 
Since the Scottish examples were of wood, 
there is some rea.son ^ for thinking that they 
are early, precursors of the stone towers illus- 
trated here. Their function was to patrol the 
road and to send mc.ssages along it. just as 
these towers protected the river-traflic, and 
conveyed messages along its banks. It will 
also be noted that they are on the further 
bank of the Danube, beyond the limit of the 
peaceful province which they guard. 

The beacons which stand by the towers, 
ready to reinforce the tfireh-lights, were first 
explained as such by \ dm Domaszew ski.' 


1 R G. C:ollin!Tw,od. G" IF. Tuws. \.S. . xxix. i-,i- ' “"»> i. .iS 'W. 

- F << Maryport t./I vii. 379-F)J ; and Bownfss on Hadrian’s ‘ (. 1 . llu- (.cinian cxainpli s dalnic; lo DomiUan. 

. ^ Du MauU'<\auU\ naiv. 
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Sir George Macdonald ^ has further pointed 
out that they betoken two very different types 
of signal, a hre of long duration from the log- 
pile and a column of smoke from the straw. 
The effect in the open air of a log-pile open 
to the weather and a carefully thatched straw 
flare, would be, however, that the logs would 
blaze \’igorously while the straw smoked. This 
is the distinction drawn bv \ egetius - between 
day- and night-signalling; per noctern flammis, 
per diem fumo significant sociis quod aliter non 
potest nuntiari, a statement which implies not 
only a very simple code, but one which was 
the last alternative. Indeed, it might be 
expected that beacons were not often used, 
since they would set the whole frontier hum- 
ming. Ordinary messages, of a more compli- 
cated nature, were no doubt transmitted with 
the torch; and \’egetius also describes the 
semaphore.'* 

It is worth while to note that these towers 
could only be used for look-out purposes or 
for signalling by getting out on to the balcony. 
They ha\'e no side-windows, and no effective 
means of defence except the little palisade 
round them, which is more in the nature of a 
boundary. Thus, they are entirely for guard- 
duties and for signalling. 

Sect. vi. The Objects of Att.vc.k; 

X0X-R0M.XX Fortific.xtioxs 

It so rarely happens that reliable details are 
forthcoming about the fortifications which the 
army had to attack, that two examples are 
worth study here. Further, it is well known 
that the Dacians deliberately borrowed features 
from Rome, and thus these schemes are at 
once the mirror of Roman work, in an aspect 


rarely portrayed, and the measure of Dacian 
intelligence. 

{a) A Dacian fort (fig. 15). C. xxv. ; L-H. 
15. Casts, 63-65. 

Description 

Beaten in battle and afflicted by bad weather, 
the Dacians are leaving one of their strong- 
holds as the Roman troopers reach it, and set 
the huts outside it on fire. The Emperor is in 
the van of his army, and has already arrh ed 
inside the enclosure round the huts, consisting 
of a fence and a stockade. He is interesting 
himself in stringing a Dacian bow with an 
arrow, as if testing for himself the quality of 
the enemy’s arms. The houses outside the 
stronghold are oblong plank huts, with windows 
at side and end ; one, already alight, stands 
upon wooden legs; the other, still longer, has 
a door at ground level. The planks are nailed 
together with large-headed nails. 

The ground outside the fort bristles with an 
entanglement of very stout stakes, and is 
honeycombed with oblong pits containing 
pointed stakes. Xo doubt the pits were origin- 
ally concealed, but the artist had no other 
alternative than to shew them to us. The 
fortification proper is defended by a single 
ditch, across which a bridge leads to a covered 
wooden gateway with gabled roof, set in a 
merlon-capped rampart. Lining the rampart 
are stakes crowned with skulls, some retaining 
their flesh, and with them is associated a 
rexilliim, perhaps captured. Within the fort is 
a stone hut on legs and a round stockade; 
and near them a dragon-standard and a vexil- 
lum float in the breeze. The rearward ram- 
part can be seen in the extreme background. 


* Roman U all in Scotland, ed. II. 3S3-fi, pi. lx. ^ \ egetius. iii. 5 : Aliquanti in caitelloium aid urbiurn tunibin 

\ egetius, iii. 3. afifiendunt trabes. quibin ahquando erectis aliquando depositis indicant 

C.f. the alphabetical code invented for use with torches by quae geruntiir. 

Polybius and two colleagues. Polybius, x, 43-7. 
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An uncanny impression is made by this hybrid 
civilisation, which protects its ramparts with 
defences of Roman type, but mans them with 
skulls. One glimpse is enough of how the 
bodies of living prisoners were treated. 

Commentary 

Without discussing how much the Romans 
owed ^ to their enemies in the application of 
tactical devices to field-works, or how much 
in turn the more intelligent of their foes bor- 
rowed - from the Romans, it may be noted 
how many devices common to the Romans 
appear here. The approach to the fortress is 
sewn with a network of cippi, essentially the 
same as those which C.aesar designed to stop 


caxalry charges at .\lesia : and the interx als 
between them are studded with hidden pits 
containing stakes. e\idently larger versions of 
the lUiaP which Claesar also emplovcd. 

The outworks of tlic fortress appear to be 
protected by a palisade, but the main enclosure 
is surrounded by a dry ditch.'' crossed by a 
bridge at the gate, which has a gabled roof, 
which in other Dacian works '> usually covers 
a chamber over the gateway. The gateway is 
a wooden structure, in which the nail-heads 
are clearly shewn. It is to be presumed that 
the rampart to which it is attached is an earth- 
work. since Dacian stonework depicted else- 
where ' is either rubble in a wooden framing 
or very carefully cut ashlar. 


' Sfhuchhardt. Sit~jiniishetul t der Pifu^iinhen Akudemie <let 
W'd'.enichnjten. Phil-Hid. hln^fc. xxiii. 

- St'C Dio C'.assius. Iwlii. aKo Roman artisan', in 

Dacia. Dio. lx\ii. 7. 4. 6r|uioupyoijs jravToias tex'-’Tis kcci 
sipaviKTis Kai TToAEinKfie (.r. the Crauls in liie 1 stiniate of 
Cacsai. B.G. vii. uj. pciiio . . . <id nuunn imihiiid,: t! itfuuniln 
quae a qunqiie traduntui a/ilnamimt. 

• B.(t. vii, 74. 

' B.G. vii. 73; < t. Bell. .l/i. 31, dili tatii. 


■ tor water shewn 111 an aiiiliiial diu t or tiike, if. sienes 
1 . K\iv. ( Axiv. 

'■ 1 1 . s( cni s .X( iii. < xii. < xix. < \,\. < \\i\ ; lliis is exai llv the 
stall ol the Welsli hill-iorts desi 1 ibi'd li\ \\ illouuiiln -( tai dner. 
.hell. ( .amb. Ixxxi. .iji-ar»j. wiinh all h.ive i^nat jjost-hoJes 
loi towel s < ovi 1 ills; the entrain e 

■ Si ent s ixni 1 x\ nibble , i xix .islilar and wood , Ixii 
ashlai . 
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It is interesting to compare the wooden 
huts, mounted upon legs, with those figured 
as houses of the dead on the Lingonian ' tomb- 
stones of Gaul. A similar dwelling of stone 
appears inside the fortress, and by the side of 
it is a circular enclosure like a cattle-pound. 
These perhaps represent the chief’s property, 
since a vexillum and a dragon-standard are 
erected close bv them. 

The weapon which Trajan is holding is 
certainly an arrow, and the attitude in which 
he holds it suggests that he is about to string 
it on a bow - which he is holding in the other 
hand ; but that part of the representation was 
supplied in metal and has vanished, leaving 
the matter open to conjecture. 

It may be observed that the Dacians, in 
placing the heads of their enemies upon poles, 
are only copying Roman methods, and that 
both sides seem regularly to have indulged in 
this form of frightfulness. One set of scenes ^ 
suggests, however, that the Romans held 
prominent prisoners to exchange against such 
of their own men whose deliverance they could 
secure: for it shews, successively, a camp full 
of Dacian prisoners (fig. ii), the return of 
Roman captives, and the Dacian tortures by 
burning from which these at least were rescued, 

{b) The siege of Sarmizegethusa ; Romans 
attacking from a fortified circumvallation (fig. 

1 6). C. cxiii.; L-H. .54. Casts, 300-305. 

Description 

This relief, somewhat weathered in the 
centre, depicts a vigorous assault on the con- 
toured hill-fortress that formed the Dacian 
capital. On the left is the Roman siege-camp, 
complete with officers’ tent and men’s tents of 
the usual type. It has a merlon-crowned 


rampart, without a walk, and is attached, in 
front of its porta principalis, to a circumvalla- 
tion, which Trajan is later shewn touring. 
On the Roman side of the circumvallation 
stand trooper-guards, with different emblems 
on their shields. Within the circumvallation 
an assault is in progress, aimed at a weak 
point in the opposing defences, where their 
system changes from town-wall to scarped cliff. 
These differences in system gave to the Romans 
special advantages in attack. 

At the rear of the battle, two praetorian 
signiferi look on, ready to bear their standards 
forward, and one of them carries, as well as 
his standard, a little round shield, with a 
laurel wreath on it. Meanwhile, legionaries 
and troopers, once more with at least two 
different kinds of shield, advance, hurling 
javelins and spears, and shielding themselves 
from the defenders’ missiles. They have to 
pick their way among concealed pits, of which 
one is shewn on the extreme right. W’ith 
them is mixed a force of slingers, attempting 
to denude the defences by a hail of round 
sling-bolts. On the left flank, an au.xiliary has 
already applied a ladder to the cliff-face and, 
mounting it, has cut off a defender’s head, 
which he retains as a trophy. 

The defenders are fighting with large lumps 
of rock, spears, swords and bows. The wall 
which they defend is not of Roman pattern. 
It is a mums gallicus, of polygonal masonry, 
crowned by merlons and divided horizontally 
by a strong framework of beams, passing from 
back to front of the wall, and held in place by 
longitudinal beams. At intervals there are 
wooden towers, with roofs gabled from back to 
front. Some of these towers have open fronts, 
in a storey level with the rampart-top : others 
have numerous smaller windows. 

This attack is a feint : the town is alreadv 


‘ taUiloaue du musee de Lanoteu 1931 , nos. 34. 94, 1 12, 1 13. ’• Cf. scenes Ivi. x.xiv. l.x.xii : in .\.xiv note the Roman trooper 

I 14: ci. Espeiandieu. Bas-reliefi. iv. 3301. 3293. 3295. fighting with a head, carried bv the hair, in his mouth. 

For interior Dacian bows, see scenes xxiv. xxxii. ^ Scenes xliii-xlv. 
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falling to an assault delivered at a much 
weaker point, where the stone wall has given 
way to an earthwork salient. 

Commentan 

The munis gallicus which protects part of 
Sarmizegethusa, the Dacian capital, has been 
fully studied by Jacobi ^ in connection with 
the second fort at Saalburg, which possessed 
a rampart of this type. But the type is very 
rare in Roman work, and is most commonly 
associated with Continental native strongholds, 
and a few Iron Age forts - of Britain. It is 
to be noted, however, that the whole of this 
very large circuit is not fortified in the same 
way. In the present scene there is a point 
where cliffs take the place of a defence con- 
structed by man, and the Romans have hit 
upon this weaker sector as an object of attack. 
A subseejuent scene’* shews a sector depicted 
in the same convention as is used for Roman 

■ Jarobu Siiiilhiii:; Ji'.hihurh. iv. 24. 

- C ao. B C. vli. J 5 ; t hildi-. PSAs'. Iwii, ih:/!. 
fm. 3. C.avtlrlau. and .bi'.i'Uhv it s' jiiiinni'. xiii ; Ha\%kf>. 
AntiquU}. V. 71 ti^^. •) I ffinutcin . b I iiincn’ii and St. 

t^alherinc'^ Hill . pi. li. ll", (loilr) . Juumnl. \i. 22 


earthworks, which the Roman assailants are 
demolishing with dolabrae •. and it appears that 
this is another awkwart! point in the defences, 
where they make a prominent salient, open to 
flank attack and thus exceptionally weak. 

It may be noted that the murin gaUicin is 
associated with the three similar machines 
which stand just outside it. well in advance of 
the Roman lines. These have been variously 
explained,’* on the supposition that they repre- 
sent some sort of machine of assault or defence. 
But it may be remarked that all other Roman 
siege-machinery is well provided with a crew’’ 
to work it, if not protected by pent-houses;'’ 
while this, on the other hand, is lying in the 
open just below the wall, without attracting 
the attention of defenders. On this ground 
alone it is dillicult to believe that it can be 
connected with warfare. .Structurally, it is 
clear that these implements are not fitted to 
make an assaidt. Ihey are not onagri, for 
two essential parts of that machine are missing; 

C.is^bul^ , ihul \|\, 17 I Jln I xloDc ( !.'»• . 

* S( < x\ 1. 

* (.!. Ca( ui. 2 

’* S( IwL a haUista iuouiiKnI oji a tiihioinl. 

'■ "Xt t*nt Ixw. 
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the free arm has no sling at the end of it, and 
is not retained at the point of action by the 
transverse buffer ^vhich gi\’es the sling motive 
forced Xor are they battering-rams ; for these 
terminate in a blunt point, intended to dis- 
integrate - the wall, rather than a great ham- 
mer, which would only consolidate it. As for 
defence, it has been suggested that they were 
a sort of man-trap,''^ like the Aukoi of Belisarius, 
which, counterbalanced by the weighted 
arm, would fall over upon the enemy. But 
it is quite impossible to see from the illustra- 
tion how this could have worked. Describing 
the machines afresh, they are great hammers, 
attached to a triangular wheeled carriage, of 
which the back axle or frame is provided with 
large spikes like a harrow, for holding the 
carriage firmly in position when it was not 
desired that it should be in motion. Thus, 
the machines arc, in effect, very large hammers, 
mounted upon a chassis. It may therefore be 

^ Schramm. Die antiken Geschnt-e der Saalbiiig. -\bb. 33, 34, 
Taf. 10, based upon .Amm. Marc, xxiii. 4. 5. 

- A'itruvius. i. 3. 5; \'eget. iv. 14: cf. scene xxxii. 

^ Procop. B.G. i. 21 ; see Cichorius, iii. 22<;-232. 

^ Cf. Caes. B.G. iv, 17 ; A'irruv. iii. 3 intenalla . . . .wlidanda 
feitucalionibus. 

^ See p. 37. note 2, for the recent importation of Roman 
builders. 


suggested that they are the festucae,^ or pounders, 
used in the construction of a murus gallicus, for 
ramming the core tightly in its frame of stone 
and wood : and their presence here will indi- 
cate that this part of the fortiheation was 
newly completed, shortly before the arrival of 
the Romans. It will be noted that it is pro- 
tecting an important and modern part of 
the capital, for a large portico may be seen in 
the background. It is also evident that, in 
addition to the main circuit of the huge town, 
there was some kind of citadel, presumably 
containing the royal and noble quarters ; for 
this is what the Dacians ® are shewn to be 
burning, after a lull in the operations, during 
which the Romans are occupied in gathering 
logs for building the tribunalia ' that were to 
carry artillery for a bombardment. Rather 
than await an attack on the citadel, which 
would certainly succeed,^ the Dacians burnt it 
and retired. 


.Scene cxix : the Romans finally planted their camp in 
one angle of the native fortress, see scene exxv; cf. Hod Hill. 
IlVssrt from the Air, pi. i. 

■ .Scene cxvii. cf Ixvi. 

Frontinus. Stiategemata. iii. 3.2: ‘ Ti. Gtacchus. Liifitanis 
dicentibus in X annoi cibana ie habete et idea obiidionem non e.\- 
piiieueie. • undecimo ' inquit. ' anno los lapiiim 
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Serious excavation of the archacolotrical 
remains of Ostia really began only in the 
early years of the present century. Spasmodic 
work upon the site was, it is true, undertaken 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but the earliest excavators, De Norogna, 
\’olpato, La Piccola, Hamilton and Fagan, 
were little more than treasure-hunters, more 
intent upon gaining possession of some artistic 
masterpiece than upon elucidating the prob- 
lems of the past. Even the distinguished 
archaeologists of the nineteenth century, \'is- 
conti, Lanciani and Gatti, worked at Ostia 
only spasmodically, and often failed to publish 
adequate accounts of their discoveries. Nor 
were serious attempts made to protect from the 
ravages ofrainand frost thebuildingsuncarthed. 
The present writer has spent many an anxious 
hour attempting to identify at least the position 
of some building excavated little more than 
half a century ago, but which is now no more 


than a mass of tumble-down bricks and mortar, 
long since overgrown. Systematic exca\ation 
mav be said to ha\'e commenced in the year 
iqoB, under the direction of N'aglieri. and since 
that dat(‘ practical 1\’ (Aery vear has seen further 
progress made, so that to-day the site, it is not 
too much to claim, is to be ranked second only 
to Pennpeii in archaeological importance. 

,\part, however, from the detailed accounts 
of excavations published in .\'iili.-Je degli Scavi 
and elsewhere, the literature api)ertaining to 
the site is still scanty. Practically (Aerything 
published prior to the year kjoB is now out of 
date except as a statement of what actually was 
unearthed, whilst Paschetto's monumental work 
suffers from the handicap of ha\ing been 
published during the first few years of system- 
atic excavation, before any considerable area 
had been covcTcd. The (mly reasonabk com- 
plete account of the excavations is to be found 
in Galza's small handbook, which has been 
constantly brought up to date, and which gives 
an account of all but the most recent discoveries. 
In addition to these books there is a number 
of excellent articles in periodicals by Galza, 
Paribeni, Garcopino and others. 

The majority of these, however, are purely 
archaeological, and deal primarily with build- 
ings and inscriptions, and only incidentally 
with the historical development of the city. 
It is perhaps only in the last few years that it 
has become pcjssible to attempt anything re- 
sembling a consecutive history. 1 he present 
writer has studied Ostia primarily from the 
historical point of view, and he hopes that, 
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great as are the inevitable gaps in his work, 
he has shewn that this colony, like Pompeii, 
may now be studied with advantage from this 
aspect. 

Ostia appears to have been founded in the 
fourth century b.c. as an extremely small 
citizen colony designed to protect the coast. 
0\\ ing to its geographical position at the mouth 
of the Tiber it quickly grew, and by the begin- 
ning of the first century B.c. it had already 
become a city of the first importance as the 
port of Rome. Its destruction by the soldiers 
of Marius caused a temporary set-back, and 
for a period Puteoli prospered at its expense. 
However, the construction of the Claudian 
harbour — later enlarged by Trajan and im- 
proved by another Emperor, probably Septi- 
mius Severus — ensured its supremacy over its 
rivals. From the period of Domitian to that 
of Antoninus Pius, Ostia was at the height of 
its prosperity. Under Marcus Aurelius came 
the commencement of the collapse, which con- 
tinued under the Severan Emperors, and by 
the middle of the third century trade appears 
to have deserted the ancient city and to have 
betaken itself to the suburb round the harbours 
of Claudius and Trajan. The final death-blow 
was dealt by Constantine, who recognised that 
the city at the mouth of the Tiber was no 
longer of importance, and constituted Porto a 
separate town. 

It would be ungracious to conclude this 
preliminary section without thanking my 
numerous friends in Oxford and in Rome for 
their help and encouragement so generously 

’ Ennius. .Iri/i. II. frag. 73 6 : Polybius. \'I. 2. 9; -Strabo, 
3.3.3: Cic. II. 3. 3 and II. 18. 33; Liv. 1.33; Dionys. 

III. 44; Fcst. p. 197 Obtiami; .\ur. de vb . ill. 3. 3; 

Eutrop. I. 3: .Sr-rv. ad .Vcn. \’I. 813; Hit-ron. Chton. p. 334: 
Steph. Byz. 318. 34; Isid. Ong. X\'. i. 36. 

- Pais Sloiia di Roma. I. p. 470 ■ secs in the tradition a legend 
glorifying the tamilv of the Marcii ; De .Sanctis Storm del 
Romani. I. p. 383; believes in a double coloni.sation of Ostia. 

' Calza. p. 23. X.S. 1914. 244: 1923, 178. .\met. Joiirn. 

Phil. 1 924. 64. 

■' I id. Frank, Roman Buddings of the Republic, especially the 


offered. I owe in particular a great debt to 
Mr. I. A. Richmond, late Director of the 
British School at Rome, and to Mr. R. Meiggs, 
of Keble College ; to the former for his con- 
tinued interest in my work, for his frequent 
visits with me to Ostia, and for his readiness 
always to give me the benefit of his experience ; 
to the latter for suggesting the history of Ostia 
to me as a subject of research, and for his con- 
stant encouragement and advice. 

I. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that 
disputes have arisen among scholars as to the 
date of the foundation of Ostia. Ancient 
tradition,^ dating back at least to Ennius, is 
unanimous in affirming not only that this was 
the oldest of Roman colonies, but also that it 
was founded by Ancus Martins. After de- 
stroying Ficana, the only city between Rome 
and the sea, this king is said to have founded 
the new city of Ostia in order to guard the 
mouth of the Tiber and also to enable the salt- 
marshes in the vicinity to be worked. Pais 
and De Sanctis - were the first to question the 
truth of this tradition, and their doubts have 
been reinforced by the results of recent excava- 
tion. No remains have yet been found earlier 
than the walls of the so-called ‘ castrum,’ ® 
and these are constructed of a peculiar type of 
tufa,^ quarried only in the neighbourhood of 
Fidenae, in the territory of \Tii. It would be 
difficult to place the foundation of the colony 
earlier than the building of its first stone 
defences,^ and Fidenae tufa can hardly have 

chapter on ' Roman Tufas and their Provenance." 

’’ Vet Saellund. Le .Muni di Roma Repiibbliiana. p. 239. whilst 
dating the foundation of the colony to the fourth century, 
wishes to assign its walls to the third or even second. But. as 
Richmond JRS. 1932. XXXII. p. 2361 points out, ' Latin 
colonies had walls from the first, and so therefore had Roman 
ones." In any case Saeflund's thesis, that the facing of Fidenae 
tufa on the Palatine is as late as the year 217 b.c.. even it con- 
sideied proved, would not necessitate the dating of the wall of 
Ostia to an ecjually late period. 
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been used by the Romans until the capture of 
\Tii in the fourth century made them masters 
of that region. 

It must be admitted, however, tliat the 
cjuestion as to the date of the foundation of the 
colony cannot be considered as Inning been 
decided definitely. It is possible, even probable, 
that settlers lived in an unfortified \’illagc on or 
near the site from a much earlier period. Nor 
are we yet able to trace in any detail the stages 
of its early development. All that can be said 
with any certaintv is that the colonv quicklv 
outgrew its original purpose, if the purpose 
really was, as has been suggested, the defence 
of the coast of Latium. The fact that one of 
the new quaestores classici, who were created 
in 267,^ came to be known as the quaestor 
Osliensis, illustrates clearly the growing im- 
portance of the city ; by the middle of the 
third century Ostia was no longer merely a fort 
serving to protect a section of coast-line, but had 
already become the base of the fleet, and per- 
haps already something of a port. During the 
Second Punic \Var the city is frec[uently 
referred to by our literary authorities; thus it 
was from Ostia that the supply ships sailed for 
Spain in 217 ;- after Cannae 1500 sailors 
from the fleet at Ostia were sent to Rome; ^ 
whilst in 208 we hear of thirty warships at 
Ostia being in need of repair.^ 

This growth is to a certain extent illustrated 
by the results of excavation. Thus it appears 
highly probable that the city walls passed out 
of use at an early period. Abutting on the 

^ Liv. Efiit. i^; \.ydu> de -Ma^. i. 27. C.t. MomniM’ii. 

Stadt. II. p. 770; Herzog. Rnm. Staat. I. pp. 823'',. 

- Liv. 22. I I. 

■ Liv. 22. 77. 

' Liv. 27 22. For furthei reterenre-. to Osii.i rt. Liv. 22. 
37; - 3 - 30: -'i- Ur. 27. 38. 

” The tiuteiial U'cd i.s uiiiated lomicir. .Xdmuiiallv 
extrenielv leu example-, ol the u^e ot (ontrele ex< i pi in tlie 
fiiidin of temple-^ of a date ptior lo the age of Sulla have mii- 
vived. But the kno\\ ledge and >kill in it^ U'-e shewn by the 
Sullan buildeiu ^hew that it mu-t have been imroduted at an 
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outside both of the eastern and of the western 
walls of the caslnim stand other walls of Cirotta 
Oscura tufa, showing ch'arly that when these 
were built the castnim wall had passed out of 
use. The first condition for the successful 
defence of any wall is that there shall be an 
open space immediately in front of it. Simi- 
larly, as will be seen below,’ between the sites 
of the later Round Temple and the House 
with the Atrium, a house of the atrium type 
seems to have been built immediately over the 
southern casirum wall. This house, it is true, 
cannot ilate from a period earlier than the 
second half of the secontl century b.c;.,** but 
the walls of Crotta Oscura tufa to the east and 
west of the castrum may well go back to the 
third.' 

For it is certain that buildings were erected 
well outside the limits of the castrum wall at 
quite an early period. At about ifio metres 
to the cast of it, beneath the Sullan Four 
Temples, a considerable amount of clay was 
found in such a position as to lead Paribeni to 
infer that walls of sun-baked bricks once stood 
there. This building, if we may judge from 
the evidence of such pottery and coins as w ere 
found, dates from the beginning of the second 
century b.c. Even further out. however, re- 
mains of a yet earlier period have been found. 
In the neighbourhood of the Sullan Porta 
Romana, approximately Goo metres beyond 
the eastern castrum wall, the foundations of 
two brushwood huts have been discovered, 
together with a tomb dating from the third 

railitT' clau' . n<» oiu' \v<mlci Iniiid a < ity wall, tor t-xaniplo, in 
a hiilu. 1 lo iinirird inaici ial. M\ u-ason lui assi^rniiie ihi^ house 
lo ilie pic-Sullan peiiod IS ihai all other .Sullan t ont rete in 
()>iia. and. so tar as I know, tliM»uuhout Laliurn. has a trood 
tare either ot ofni'y inceflum oi ot quaM-reiii ulale. I^ui this 
( onrrete. \\hi<h is ot the eailv blui^h-m ev variety and {ontains 
no irare ai hax no ta< ini? ot anv kind. 

" (iiotia Ostura luta was firxl used in tlie lourtli-r eniuiv 
wall of Ronux and coriiinued in i?eneral use down tr> ilir set ond 
< eniniy. 

■* Mnn. AnI. XXII I. 44-J. 
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century 4 It is, admittedly, possible that these 
huts were isolated structures separated from 
the main buildings of the colony by an area 
of unoccupied land. On the other hand, if 
this were so, it is a remarkable coincidence that 
the area chosen for a thorough examination of 
the sub-soil was the area where these huts 
stood ; even to the east of the castiurn it has 
only been possible to examine the sub-soil in 
a comparatively few places. It would seem 
more probable that, with the development of 
Ostia as a seaport and as a naval base, the 
colony quickly grew, extending far beyond 
the limit of its original walls. Unfortunately 
no examination of the sub-soil has been possible 
to the south or west of the castrum. 

Apparently almost all the very early build- 
ings, e\'en inside the castrum, were constructed 
of materials less durable than stone. The 
material used in the castrum walls was the 
variety of tufa which is quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fidenae. Yet nowhere else in 
Ostia, e.xcept in certain late buildings the tufa 
for w hich has ob\ iously been taken from the 
wall itself, is this stone used. On the other 
hand, quite a large amount of Grotta Oscura 
tufa, together with a smaller amount of Anio 
tufa, may still be seen in situ on a very low 
le\'el, especially inside the castrum. Ow'ing 
to the fact that this tufa has only been found in 
the course of the excavation of later buildings, 
no attempt can yet be made to map out the 
plan, or even to determine the nature of the 
earlier buildings. Yet it does seem certain 
that large areas of the city were once occupied 
by buildings of Grotta Oscura and of Anio tufa, 
and, since there can have been no reason for 
discriminating between the types of stone, or 
for preferring Fidenae to Grotta Oscura tufa 


for the wall,^ it seems probable that few', if any, 
of the buildings, even of Grotta Oscura tufa, 
were original. It is much more likely that the 
first structures erected, even inside the castrum. 
were of wood, sun-baked brick, or other im- 
permanent materials, and that during the 
third and second centuries these w ere replaced 
by others of stone. 

It is regrettable that the development of the 
city during these centuries cannot be traced 
in greater detail. How' far this development 
had progressed, ho\vever, by the beginning of 
the first century may be seen by a comparison 
of the area enclosed w'ithin the Sullan wall 
with that enclosed within the castrum. It is 
most unlikely that the Sullan rebuilders, fore- 
seeing the future greatness of the colony, 
enlarged the circuit of its walls in order to 
allow for expansion ; for the wall has the 
appearance of being a hurried piece of work, 
rapidly constructed as a safeguard against the 
possibility of future attack, whilst Sullan Ostia 
shews little sign of town-planning, and the 
rebuilding of the city, as will be seen below, 
appears to have been conducted spasmodically. 
It is much more probable that the wall w'as 
constructed so as to enclose the area upon 
which buildings had been standing. Yet the 
area now enclosed covered no less than 70 
hectares, whereas the original castrum had 
covered only 2’3 hectares. By the time of 
Marius Ostia had grown into a large city, ^vell 
\vorth plundering. No attack was made upon 
the colony until its communications with 
Rome had already been cut, so that from a 
tactical point of view there could be little 
justification for its destruction.^ The attrac- 
tion of Ostia to Marius must have lain in its 
wealth. 


^ X. S. ic)ii. 280. 448. It'iii's Hulk ill Cihiiskal Studies, in thn founh-century wall ot Rome. Saeflund 'op. cit.; c\cn 
iQi I. P- w. believes that it was the sole inaienal used in it, the Fidenae tufa 

- It is not even possible that the Romans held the belief that with which it is associated on the Palatine being introduced 
Fidenae tufa was more suitable for a nty wall than Grotta during later repairs. 

(Dscura. For the latter was ceitainly used in laige quantities ' .Xpp. B.C. I, by; hloius, 3. 21. 12: Liv. Ep. LXXIX. 
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II. i. 

Even though Ostia may have received self- 
government during the third or second 
centuries b.c., it is only during the first century 

B. c. that information becomes available as to 
the type of man who held municipal ollice. 
Detailed tituU indeed arc still scanty, and fm' 
the period beginning about the middle ol the 
first century b.c. and ending with the close of 
the first century .\.u., the greater part of our 
knowledge must be derived from a study of the 
names of magistrates and other ollicials. 

In the first place there is the evidence of 
cognomina, eleven of which are known to us — 
Severus, Rufus, Dexter, Carbo, Cratus, Afri- 
canus, Longus, Optatus, Montanus, Poplicola 
and Tertius; now when manumitted a slave 
retained as cognomen the name by which he 
had previously been known, merely taking the 
praenomen and nomen of his patron ; there thus 
sprang into existence a special class of ' liber- 
tine ’ cognomina. Admittedly, since a father 
would seldom wish to label his son for life, 
there was also a general tendency for ‘ free ‘ 
cognomina to replace the ' libertine ' in the 
course of several generations ; thus the son. of 

C. Silius Felix, a freedman, was Cf Silius 
Nerva.’ Yet it can hardly be without signifi- 
cance that of the eleven names which have 
come down to us not one is Greek, though 
Greek cognomina were especially common 
among freedmen, not one is definitely ’ liber- 
tine,' and several, such as Poplicola, Montanus, 
and Carbo sound ’ free.' 4 he contrast indeed 
with the cognomina of the upper classes during 
the following century - is so marked as hardlv 

‘ 4i')- 

- A list ot thesr rnenoniina i^ givi-ii mi p. ■■,'1. 

‘ \'i/. P. I.ui ilii and M. .\rilii. 

' 4 -) 3 ‘- 

' IS3- 

" 4 :i 3 V 

4’)34- 

' 37j-l-). While uivini; deiailid both el liitii 


to be explicable save on the theory that tin* 
late years of the first century saw a strong 
tendency on the part of the previous aristocracy 
to leave tlie city, and saw them replaced bv 
nourcnin ) idles. Ehis theor\'. moreoc t'r, ajjpears 
to be conlirmed, in that, of the e i families 
whose members are known to ha\e ht'ld ollice 
before the Principate of frajan, no \ itellius, 
Paetinius, A\ianius. Guperius or G. Arrius is 
ever heard of in the city again. Of th(‘ re- 
mainder, the great majority reappear onlv in 
inscriptions which cannot be dated, and 
descendants of two-’ only of the l’ i I'amilies are 
known to have held responsible posts in Ostia. 

This early aristocracy woukl appear to liax’e 
been landed if the cases I'or which we have 
evidence may be taken as typical. .M. .Vcilius,' 
for example, must have owned land if, as is 
surely the case, he is of the familv of the 
M. Acilius C kuiimis,-’ who at an unknown date 
before 28 b.c. was i/miesloy uihanus at Rome, and 
therefore of the senatorial order, but whose 
statue seems to have been erected at Ostia. 
Another magistrate. T. Sextius Africanus." 
was probably an elder relative of the consul 
of the same name of .\.i). 59. .\ third, P. 

Lucilius.' was undoubtedly an ancestor of the 
P. Eucilii Gamalae.'^ who were very prominent 
in the city during the second century, and w ho 
at that time were certainly not traders and were 
probably landowners. Similarlv. it is not 
improbable that the .\. Egrilii " were alreadv 
landowners as they must have been in the davs 
of the senatorial Egrilius Plarianus,"' whilst 
it is perhaps not without signilicaiice that the 
titidus of G. Tuccius ” was found in a tomb 
outside Ostia, ' near tin* eighth milestone from 

bt IK laMioii'' and '»! ihr ttHitts dux luixt- lit Id. ilii- (*ainjla< 
iKA«T ictrr to any < t.llt irt m it. «,ih( < '> in iIk iiu li ditlu uli 
bt'lif vn that anv liatlri' nt iht ''Mond (tniuix' tould ha\( 
affordtd lo nrcluct thr (ollf£r<''. I'nl Uij. p. <)p 

P) • 4 ')P)' 

I 01 tip' land 1\ of I hr I .u;i jlu t 1. jd i . jG. J J i a. I j t- ” • 
“ jab. 
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the Basilica of S. Paolo,’ that is to say, half- 
way between Rome and Ostia. 

If our theory be correct we might expect to 
find little trace of the names of a proportion 
of these aristocratic families outside Ostia and 
perhaps Rome ; for traders are always more 
ready to move than people tied by their estates, 
whilst it is reasonable to suppose that the 
descendants of their freedmen would often, if 
they moved at all, merely drift into Rome. It 
causes us little surprise, therefore, when we 
find that in the whole of the indices of the 
Corpus of Latin Inscriptions,^ excluding 
volumes \T and XI\', there are to be found 
references only to 5 P. Lucilii, 4 A. Hostilii, 2 
C. Cartilii, 2 M. Suellii, i P. Paetinius, and 
I A. Egrilius, whilst actually not a single 
C. Cuperius or A. Genucius is ever heard of 
outside Ostia. The figures for the rich traders 
of the second century are very different. - 

Yet the existence of a large class of ti'aders 
resident in Ostia can hardly be doubted. It 
appears that these were in practice deliberately 
excluded from office, which was confined to 
the members of a comparatively few aristo- 
cratic families. In the course of three years 
(46-44 B.c.) a Q. \’itellius was twice, and 
an A. Mtellius once duumvir. P. Paetinius 
Dexter ^ held office twice. The two A. 
Egrilii Rufi ° held between them the duum- 
virate fi\'e times, and the elder was also pontifex. 
Q_. Fabius Longus was praefectus, and in the 
following year also duum\ ir, an honour which 


he claimed was itself held for the second time. 
A. Genucius " similarly is twice, and Postumus 
Plotius ® four times duumvir, whilst C. Cartilius® 
attained that office no less than seven times, and 
was ‘ censor ’ three times. Yet after the Princi- 
pate of Trajan there is scarcely an example of 
the duplication of offices ; the last men who are 
known to ha\'e held the duumvirate more than 
once being C. Nasennius Marcellus and C. 
\’alerius lustus, who in the year 1 1 1 were 
duoviri for the third and second time re- 
spectively.^^ It must be concluded not only 
that the early aristocracy was composed of 
people who were more willing to undertake 
the burden of office in return for a mere empty 
honour than were the business-men of the 
second century, but also that office was con- 
fined to the members of the most prominent 
families in the city. The constitution of the 
city, by which magistrates were elected decreto 
decunoniim instead of in comitiis, was specially 
favourable to the maintenance of an oligarchy 
of this kind. 

II. ii. 

Even though our theory of the existence of a 
strong landed aristocracy during this period is 
based primarily upon epigraphic evidence, it 
does not conflict in the least with what we can 
learn of first-century Ostia from other sources. 
This part of the Campagna was not then, as it 
has been up to recent years, a barren waste, its 
infertility developing only through neglect in 


^ In compiling these figures no account has been taken ot 
inscriptions such as several of those of the Egrilii, which are 
recorded in other volumes of C. I. L.. but which are really 
Ostian. being removed thence only in the post-Roman period. 

- Practicallv all the nomina of second-century Ostian families 
recur in other volumes of Cl. I. L. 

" 433 1 - 
’ 4533 - 

’ 4533“5- most natural interpretation of 4^35 appears 

to be that the two Egrilii were father and son, and that the 
elder died during his term of office as duumvir : his colleague 
then resigned, on the principle that a duumvir must have a 
colleague and two praefecti were appointed, one of whom was 


Egrilius Rufus the younger. But cf. X. .S. 1917. i8b. 

* 47)33 ■- cf. the previous note. 

• 4710 . 

" 4710. 

The only example appears to be that of P. .Vufidius Fortis 
senior, who during the financial crisis of Commodus' reign held 
the office of quaestor aerari five times. Despite C. I. L., 4452 
is probably to be interpreted ’ q uin .q.'uennalis; Ci orporisl 
piistorum .’ 

Clf. a new fragment of fasti recently published by Calza in 
Boll. Stud. Med. III. iv. (Oct. 1932). 
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the post-Roman period4 According to the 
elder Pliny,- Ostia was noted for its scallions 
and mulberries, whilst even at a later date ^ 
its melons were famous. It seems clear that a 
considerable proportion of the citizens of Ostia 
must still have devoted itself to the pursuit 
of market gardening and agriculture. The 
territory of Ostia was of great size, apparently 
extending so far north as to border on those of 
Caere and of \Tii, and its produce must have 
commanded a ready sale in Rome. 

The extant archaeological remains of the 
period suggest that Ostia was still a small but 
prosperous country-town. No less than six 
private houses ^ of the period have been 
excavated to a sufficient extent to enable it to 
be seen that they resemble the Pompeian style 
of house much more closely than they do the 
later Ostian style. They are all of the atrium 
tvpe. wasteful of space ; several appear to 
have been connected with shops in the Pom- 
peian manner, and there is no evidence that 

^ Evfn during thn twrlfth rr-ntuiy Richard Oa'iir-dc-lion 
was able to land at Ostia with his liorsrmcn. and to ride south 
duiing the heat of the summer, ^'et to-dav. afu-r ttie great 
improvements reientlv made in the diainage. ei< . of die 
Campagna. such an undertaking would involve a grave risk 
of malaria. 

- Plin. H. S. I 24 : 19. d. 

^ Oordus, ap. Oapitolinus. ed. Peter illlp . p. 173. 

t Thev are the following: i 1 The house referred to above 
p. 43 . Midwav between the site of the later Round Temple 
and the House with the .Vtrium are the remains ot what tan 
hardlv be other than an implu:iiim. with hsdraulie mouldings. 
.\t each corner of it are concrete blocks, whit h must have 
served cither as the bases of concrete piers 01 else as the 
foundations of columns, whilst near by are the remains ol 
concrete walls together with one other concrete block similar 
to the above. Whilst suthrient docs not remain to enable the 
original plan of the house to be reconstructed, it is clear from 
the presence of an impluiiwn that the house was of the ntnum 
tvpe. whilst it is probable that it covered an area greater than 
anv other of the pre-Domitianic houses, for its date it, 
p. 43. note f'l. It appears to have continued in use at least 
down to the sei ond centuiy. 

2 ^ and 4 . Three houses on till Stieet ol the Repitblii an 

Hrmses. I’hese were built probablv in the early lirst centuiy 
B.c. and lontinued in use down to the last dei ades ol the first 
centurv \.D.. being repaired on .a numbei ol cictasion-. \11 
are of the itnum tvpe. the central one being the largest, and 
bearing a maiked resemblance to the House ol the Surgeon at 


any of them possessed a true upper siorev. 
On the other hand, they tend to be smaller 
than the average Pompeian house, and no 
peristyle has vet been excavated. It must be 
inferred that land was already too valuable to 
permit ol'spaee being wasted on the unessential, 
even though the popidation had not risen to 
such an extent as to necessitate the adoption of 
a new stvle of domestic architecture. It was 
not until the last decades of the first centurv 
that the atrium type of house began to be 
replaced by the ‘city' type, which will be 
discussed further in another section. I'liis 
change was thus appro.ximatelv contemporarv 
with the change in the character of the govern- 
ing classes of the city. 

Nor do the results ol excavation up to the 
present suggest that Ostia had vet become the 
importatit cotnmercitil rutrrpdt that it becanu' 
at a later period. With the excejftion of the 
republican uavalia. of the CTuidian or Xeronian 
Targe Horrea. and of the central portion of' the 

l^>iD])<‘ii. CIk- rooms famine lib* sIdht sfiscrl as shtjps, ns at 
Poiii|)fii. and wen* fonnrt ird with tin* Iioiisfs. \ jlicilit of 
stairs in one ol tho shops jfiohahlv It-d lo ihf small 

slc<])iii<4 apannirnt ol a sla\o. IIimc an no snrus ol staiis 
in iho iiousos. 

", rin- House tilWpuh-ius. 'I'his house pieseius many un- 
solved piobleins to die ai( haeo}ntrl^t. Ca itain walls ii\ it 
appear to date horn ih<‘ aye ol Augustus or ril)enus. and it is 
possihh* that th<* hearse itsell ytx-s Ijat k to this ptniod. thouyh it 
is rfjuallv possibh* that it was eonvt'rted intt» a hi»use from some 
other type etf ])uildinu: uneler the Flavians. It rontmued in use 
down to a late period, and was so much alieied and restoied 
that it is now im[>ctssihle t<» I'econsttuci its oiiyinal plan. ’Flu' 
st\lc* ol one ol the looiiis. hc)wever. suyyt sts that it sei\ed 
originalK as an filnum, tie- imf'luni/rn heiny replaced h\ a 
later fountain. I’he staiic ase is nca oriyinal. Cal/a.p. 117. 

h d he House with the Atrium. 1 his house was c-hc-red. 
indeed almost rebuilt, under the SfVtui. Part of the 
original walls were*, howewer. inec»rporat<'d in the later rec on- 
struc tion. and it setaiis < lear that it dates horn the middle ol tin* 
fii St ( eiiturv \,ia. I'Ik* i(M»rns to tin east undiaibtediv followc d 
the lines ol those ol th«‘ onymal buildiny. even all* r tin- lec 011- 
striK tion : on the cuIh r hand, lh<‘ house was 01 iymall\ enlcac d 
fn>m iln‘ north instead c)l Iroin the* M»uth. and tin openings in 
th<‘ loundaiions (»1 the' onyinal walls to the nc)ilh on each side 
of the dcKU'way ai'c* so wide* as to suyyest that tin- looins to the 
north served as shops Hut thcae is no c-vidence to sfiow 
wlietln 1 these shc»ps wc-re < cmtiec n d With the Ixaise. or whc'ther 
the luHise had an upper store y. 
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so-called Republican Warehouses, which prob- 
ably housed a small manufacturing business, 
but which were certainly never used as ware- 
houses, not a single industrial or commercial 
building constructed prior to the second century 
has yet been unearthed. There is even reason 
to believe that the view that the Square of the 
Guilds was designed from the first for the pur- 
pose of housing representatives from the various 
parts of the empire is incorrect. It is much 
more probable that the rooms beneath the 
Portico of the Guilds were throughout Ostian 
his tory let to whoever wished to occupy them, and 
that these representatives tended in the course 
of time to come to this building merely because 
by its nature and position it was especially 
suited to their purpose.^ 

This slow development of Ostia is probably 
to be attributed ultimately to the damaging 
effects of the sack of the city at the hands of 
Marius. 

Even if our literary authorities had been 
silent on the question, the completeness of the 
destruction of almost the entire area which 
has already been excavated - would be amply 
proved by the vast amount of rebuilding under- 
taken during the period from Sulla to Augustus. 
Yet had this rebuilding been conducted 
systematically, it is probable that the ill effects 
of the destruction of the city would have been 
minimised. As it was, it seems to have been 
nobody's business to attend to the rebuilding, 
and ‘ temporary ' structures may have con- 
tinued in use in parts of the city for over a 
century. 

Five periods in the rebuilding in more per- 
manent materials are to be distinguished. In 
the first place, the city wall, together with one 


or two buildings near the centre of the city, is 
faced with what should really be described as 
opus incertiim rather than quasi-reticulate, and 
probably dates from the period immediately 
following the destruction of the city. Next 
come the buildings in the Square of the 
Four Temples, in which the opus incertum has 
developed into a real, if poor, quasi-reticulate. 
Much better than this is the facing of the so- 
called Republican Warehouses and of other 
buildings in the neighbourhood of the Porta 
Romana. The Portico of the Guilds, and the 
theatre, which is dated by an inscription to 
the early years of the Principate of Augustus, ■'* 
show a still further advance, the quasi-reticulate 
having by this time developed into real reticu- 
late. Finally, the brick facing of the Large 
Horrea shows that they date from the age of 
CHaudius or Xero. Yet under none of these 
buildings have remains of any kind been 
discovered,'^ a clear indication that no per- 
manent structure stood on any of these sites 
prior to the erection of the building named. 

Either, then, the large areas of the city lay 
unoccupied for very long periods, or else they 
were occupied merely by light buildings, of 
which no traces have been found. The latter 
is perhaps the more probable alternative, for 
at more than one point ^ the earth backing of 
the city wall was hacked away under Augustus 
or Tiberius in order to create additional space 
for a building. Either alternative, however, 
suggests that all was not well with the city. 
Had Ostia been prosperous, temporary struc- 
tures would quickly have been replaced by 
permanent ones. 

The truth seems to be that Puteoli, the 
alternative port of Rome, seized the opportu- 


' The writer hopes that it will be possible tor him in another 
paper to discuss this question more fully. 

- But it is 10 be noted that the eastern part of the city, upon 
whieh the extavators have eoneentrated up to date, would be 
mote likely to suffei in an attack fiom the diieetion of Rome 
than the remainder. 


82; the restoiation of this inscription should, lujwever, be 
classed as probable lather than certain. 

‘ Lxcept that pre-Sullan remains have, as has been seen 
abo\e. been found beneath the Four I'emples. 

' For example, at the ' Tcjwer of Sulla ' and at the Porta 
Laurentina. 
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nity presented by the destruction of its rival. 
Puteoli indeed had many ach’antages, which 
would more than counterbalance the dis- 
advantage of its great distance from Rome, 
and, if it once gained the supremacy, it would 
not be likelv to forego it without a struggle. 
Ostia 1 lacked a good harbour, and the river- 
mouth, in which small boats moored, reejuired 
constant dredging, whilst large boats were 
compelled to stand out to sea and to dis- 
charge their cargoes by lighters. In addition 
to the inconvenience involved, there was 
alwavs the risk of damage to vessels in bad 
weather. Furthermore, the site of Ostia has 
alwavs been unhealthy, by reason of its 
proximity to the salt-marshes, and the low 
level of the prc-Domitianic city must certainlv 
have enhanced this defect. It \\as here that, 
even after the improvements brought about by 
Domitian and his successors, St. Monica con- 
tracted the fever of which she died,- whilst 
to-day the e.xcavations on the prc-Domitianic 
level are under water for the greater part of the 
year. Yet the alleviation of a good water 
supply in all probability came comparatively 
late; the earliest Jistidae yet found bear the 
stamp of the Emperor Gains. whilst all the 
prc-Domitianic houses possessed inipluvia. 
Perhaps, however, the most serious hindrance 
to the development of the city as a commercial 
entrepot lay in the fact that ships putting in 
here would be unlikely to obtain return 
cargoes. There was still a considerable export 
trade from Campania, whilst that of Rome was 
negligible.’* It would require considerable 


1 Strabo. 5. 3. 3. 

- .\u5UHtinc. Cunje^s. I. IX. f. x-xi. 

" ,0309- 9 - 

^ Frank. Econ. Hiil.. and rdn.. pp. 411-1J. 
'' In I'at. V. I a. 

“ In I hr. It. V. I 34. 

‘ Pro Rah. Po\t. xiv. ao. 

^ Pto e.ael. 10. 

’ .Vftv xxviii. I;] 

Diod. .Sic. 3. 1 3. a. 
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compensationx in other res])ects to counter- 
balance this defect in the eyes ol shipowners. 

How far the prosperity of Puteoli had 
advaneed bv the end of the republican era may 
be seen I'rom some of Cicero's speeches. 
\hitinius ■’ l()und it necessar\ to interlere with 
the trafle ol Puteoli in order to jtrcwenl an 
excess of silver from going to the I.ast. Citi- 
zens ol' Puteoli, }5resumabl\- representati\'es or 
members of firms dealing with .Sicily, sulh'red 
in large numbers at the hands ol \’eires.'‘ 
Puteoli was the port to which the shi])s of 
Rabirius Postumus ’ came. It was here- that 
the' envovs from .Mc'.xandria ^ landed, just as 
it was here that the boat beaiing St. Paul '' put 
in. Other writeis. too, lestiK to the imjrortance 
of Puteoli. Diodorus .Siculus usi s the illumin- 
ating phrase ds ts Amaiapyiav Kal eis to: oAAo 
spTTopia. implying that Puteoli stood lirsi.and that 
the rest were far behind, liven the elder Pliny.” 
by whose time Ostia was beginning to I'cc o\’er. 
implies that Ostia traded mainly with Spain. 
Narbonese (iaul. and .\frica. whilst Puteoli 
dealt with Sicilw Egypt. and the hast genei'.illy.’- 
By the second centtiry. when the reco\ery was 
complete, there were cc.implaints that the trade 
of Puteoli was not w hat it used to be.''' 

The one class of import w hic h newer seems to 
have been diverted from Ostia was that of 
corn. As earlv as tlu' time of the Second 
Punic War we hear of corn being stored in 
Ostia for the use of the troops; ’* C:icero in his 
defence of Murena refers to the latter's work 
in supercising the passage of corn through 
Ostia;’’ whilst after the great lire in Rome- 

” I'lin. //. ,\. |.|. ;. 

( )(1mt 1 efr X s1i» w iim ill#- ])d >^ j>* I ii\ ‘ '1 Pud < >1 1 (luMii'd 

ihix prn#)d ai« C k . /v/w. XIII. "jD. i . .1'/. \ i": Ph-ru. 

h: Su#T. I it. )<)s. . 1 ///. u'l. 7.-1; ( . I. L. X. i7‘i7 ^uit. 
3 V 7 f- 

.I/'o//. TjU 7. iC: I Inr. i. ( i. I'lauk. /•<"}, 

Hl\f. p. J T I . 

lav. a",. -Di 
' ■ Pit! .Mill. IJ. i<3. 
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under Nero sufficient food is said to have been 
available in Ostia and the neighbouring cities 
to feed the whole population of Rome until 
further supplies could be brought.^ It is 
noteworthy too that the one great warehouse - 
of any kind yet excavated in pre-Domitianic 
Ostia was undoubtedly, as can be seen from 
the ventilation of its floors, used as a store- 
room for grain. But it is natural that the grain 
ships should have been brought to Ostia, if at 
all possible. The threat of famine was never 
far distant from ancient Rome, and it would 
have been most inconvenient in an emergency 
to have to send for further supplies to a port 
separated from the capital city by a distance 
of some 120 miles. Ostia was always the centre 
of the corn-trade ; but there is no evidence 
that imports of other kinds came here to any 
great extent prior to the building of the Claudian 
harbour. 

IT iii. 

It was indeed most inconvenient for Rome 
to be separated from its harbour by a distance 
of some 120 miles. Transport by land was 
in the ancient world always slow and expensive, 
and Ostia was clearly marked out by its position 
to be the main harbour of Rome. One at 
least of the disadvantages which weighed 
against its prosperity might have been removed 
at an early date; an adequate harbour might 
have been built. But the Roman senate was 
always singularly indifferent to the interests of 
trade and commerce, and the first statesman 
to see the necessity of improving the port of 
Ostia seems to have been Julius Caesar.^ 
Even he was deterred, however, by the diffi- 
culties of the task, and it was left to Claudius 

^ Tac. Ann. i j. 39. 2. 

- The Large Horrea. 

^ Plut. Caes. 38; Suet. Claud. 20. 

^ Porphyr. ad Horat Ars Poet. 65 (note in later hand;. 

Suet. Claud. 20; Dio 60. ii. 12, 16: Plin. H. .N'. 9. 14. 
and 16. 202. etc. 

" >''• S. 1923. p. 34. 


to initiate the new building programme. It 
is true that one ancient writer ^ ascribes the 
building of a harbour at Ostia to Augustus; 
but this is probably merely a false deduction 
from the name Portus Augusti. 

The original Claudian harbour ^ was a com- 
paratively primitive affair, two curved moles 
being made to project into the sea as a pro- 
tection against the elements, whilst a light- 
house was built on a sunken ship, which was 
filled with concrete, to mark the entrance. 
In its simplicity it resembles very much the 
Neronian harbour at Antium. Around the 
harbour there were no doubt a few warehouses 
and dwellings, but the small area of the whole, 
which is indicated by the position of tombs 
recently found beneath later horrea,^ shews 
clearly that the alternative name, Portus 
Ostiensis, was no misnomer. What was built 
was not a rival port to Ostia ; it was merely a 
harbour in which those ships which had 
previously been compelled to stand out at sea 
could moor in safety. It was distant about 
two miles from the centre of Ostia; but this 
was unavoidable, for no nearer site was at all 
suitable. Nor would this distance matter 
much, provided that the new harbour was 
connected by a canal with the Tiber, whence 
goods could be sent up-stream to Rome or 
down-stream to Ostia. Saves codicarlae were 
already common upon the Tiber by the age of 
Seneca.’ 

But the difficulty created by the absence of 
return cargoes still remained, and in fact it was 
never solved satisfactorily. In the year 64, 
however, perhaps immediately upon the formal 
opening of the Claudian harbour,® one attempt 
does seem to have been made to solve the 

■ .Seneca, de Brei . Vit. 13. 4, 

" It is generally agreed that the famous sesterce of Xero bearing 
a representation of the harbour cannot on stylistic grounds have 
been issued before the year 64 a.d. Yet it is difficult to see what 
else it can commemorate other than the completion of the 
harbour. The fact that the harbour was only completed under 
Xero probably explains why it teas always known as Portus Augusti 
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problem. Our literary authoritie.s ^ say that 
Xero attempted to build a canal from 
Eake Avernus to the mouths of the Tiber. 
If he really planned to connect Puteoli and 
Ostia by an inland canal, then undoubtedly 
Tacitus' strictures upon him are fully justilied ; 
only a madman would undertake such an 
enterprise. But it is perhaps mc;re probable 
that our authorities arc, as usual, biassed 
against Xero, and do not give a fair account 
of what he intended to do. He may, for 
example, have intended the canal merely 
to run in places where it would obviate the 
necessity of rounding dangerous headlands. 
This would have been a wise and not im- 
practicable undertaking, and it is to be noted 
that the only point where the remains ol 
Xero's canal could still be seen in Tacitus s 
day was ‘ through the hills nearest to .\vernus,’ 
whilst the other place to which he refers, and 
at which, therefore, the canal must have been 
planned, is ' through the Pontine marshes,’ 
in other words, in the region behind the 
Circeian promontory. \\'hate\er at any rate 
was his actual plan, there can be little doubt 
as to the motive which prompted Xero; he 
wished ocean-going vessels to be able to put in 
at Puteoli, where they could obtain return 
cargoes, without its being necessary to transport 
by road to Rome the goods which they brought. 
Had his design been successful, these goods 
could now have been transhipped into smaller 
vessels, which need no longer fear the more 

or Portus O^tienu^. nrvrr as Pnitu\ (laudii. It is significant tliat 
the work upon the canal commenced in (54- The two ''f henic'. 
mav well havi’ been complementaiv. and it may ha\c biM-n 
intended from the start to pioce<’d with the set ond as soon 
a.s the fust was ctinipleted. The harbour t ould. ol (ourse. 
be used before all the buildings around it had been toin- 
pleted. Tae. Ann. 14. id. 

' 'I'ac. Ann. f,. 42: Plin. H. .\'. 14. bi. 

- The newlv excavated building at the corner of the con- 
tinuation ol till' Street ol tht' Lillis to the sejuth ctl the IDet u- 
inanus and ol the Street of the Southern Potnerium. 

' The Bakery; c f. X. S. Kit-,. J4J. An uppei tloor was 
added at a later date, peiiiajis during tlie lattei jrait ol the 
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dangerous points along the coast, whilst the 
presence of adeejuate harbours at route, such as 
that which he built at .\ntium. would minimise 
the risk of lo.ss by storm. 

The attempt to construct a canal ]fro\ed 
abortive; but there can be little tloubl that the 
presence of its new harbour gave a strong 
impetus to the commercial life of Ostia. The 
change to the 'city' type of architecture will 
be discussed more fully in the next chapter; 
here it will be sullicient to say that the first 
example in Ostia - of a building of several 
storevs appears to date from the earl\ Elavian 
age, whilst the latest examjfh' of a single- 
storeved Ituilding is to be assigned perhajfs 
to tlie age of Trajan. Xow if the harbour 
was onlv comjileted about the year b.p the 
Ela\ian period is the \ery time’ at which the 
increased prosperity which resulted would 
naturally lead to an increase in poimlation. 
and, in consecpience, to a ch'mand for the 
' citv ' tvpc of architecture. Similarly, the 
enlargement of such buildings as the I.arge 
Horrea, despite the opinion of the exca\ alors, 
appears really to date from the age of the 
Flavians.’ It is also significant that when, 
probably during the Principate of Domitian, a 
secondary Porta Romana •' w as opened up 
through the city wall, no measures were taken 
for the defence of this additional gate, whilst 
when the street-level at the Porta Marina ” 
was raised, perhaps about the same period or a 
little later, the existing gate was pulled down, 

srnind rrnturv. 

’ t.al/a .\. S. logi, ;ib<' a^s|g^^ llii' I'xtrn.i'in in iIh i.iiK 
scronrl (<-nUir v on tin- sticnglli of bi ic k-st,lm[)^ wliic li lie avvigio 
to tb<- lali- fiixl o'Mluiy. But (.. I. I. d.tn s tin m to nif, /Jiini. 
/etf med.. and this. log<'th<i uitli tin tact tli.il tin' iiiiiks n-i-d 
aiv tiiangulai, and ai<- of an awiagi- width ol 4 I! to r" 
sciins roiKlusivf. Tiiangular Iniiks pa\M'd out ol use tindi r 
Domitian. wliibt tli<' end ol thi- (cntury 'aw .t dimiiuition m 
thi’ir -.tandard thii ktic's 

'■ \. s. ti)ti>. I'll Ibis gate i' tlnn- 'tvlcd Poit.i Rnman.a. 
till’ onv now kill iw n by thi' name not liavnig bi i-n 1 \i ,i \ .m d. 

' Still uiipublislii d 
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and no other was erected to take its place. 
The citv must have outgrown its walls to such 
an e.xtent that they had once more become 
useless for purposes of defence. 

This period too saw the growth of the colleges, 
e\en though they did not come to hold a 
position of real importance in the life of the 
colony until the ne.xt century. The date of 
the foundation of only one college is known to 
us, that of the fabri tig/iuarii, whose first lustrum 
can be pro\’ed by a comparison of two in- 
scriptions ^ to have commenced in the year 
58 .\.D. Other colleges are not so kind to the 
historian, yet it is certain that several at least 
were alreadv in existence during the latter 
half of the first century, whilst there is no 
evidence that any were in e.xistence at an 
earlier period. Thus, even though the stup- 
patori's restioues occupied a siatio in the Square 
of the Guilds - prior to the raising of the floor- 
level under Domitian, the fact that the mosaic 
floor of the room they occupied was on a 
slightly higher let el than the three other pre- 
Domitianic mosaics which have survived should 
probably be taken to indicate that they did 
not occupy this statio from the beginning, but 
commenced their tenancy at some unknown 
period after a pre\ious tenant had moved 
awav. A third college which appears to 
ha\’e c.xisted during the Fla\ ian period is that 
of the tabularii. In an inscription discovered 
in 1855 ^ tabularius who was a freedman of 
the Emperor \htellius is said to have received 
‘ honorem q. q. p. p.' ^ Since, therefore, no freed- 
man could ever hope to become quiuqueunalis 
of the colony, let alone quinquennalis perpetuus, 
X. ^htellius Aug. lib. Agathyrsus clearly held 

* 128 and 4369. 

- I 7 (/. Calza. p. 1 12. 

■' Thib iiibcription has ncvci been published in C. I. L., but 
is lel'eired to by Pasthetlo p. 439 . 

‘ 33Z0: tor date ct, Pioiop. Iml>. Rom. II. p. 190. 

’’ \'id. I. L. XI\'. supp.. p. fit I. however, con- 

tinued to be Used in the plural. 

« 299. 


his office in a college of tabularii. Finally, it is 
certain that the corpus traiectus Luculli ^ was 
alreadv flourishing during the Principate of 
Trajan, and it must therefore have come into 
existence not later than the latter part of the 
first century. 

The Flavian age was also a period of in- 
creasing prosperity for the Augustales, which 
finally led to a reorganisation of their order, 
and to a change in the title of the individual 
members from Augustalis simply to senr Aiigust- 
alis.^ This change in title is e.xtremely useful 
to the historian, for it enables us to separate the 
earlier inscriptions of members of the order 
from the later. The date of the reorganisation, 
however, is far from certain, there being an 
unfortunate gap in the sequence of datable 
inscriptions between the year 63 .v.D.,'’ when 
the members were still styled Augustales, and 
the Principate of Trajan,’ by which time their 
title had changed. Three things, however, 
appear to suggest that the reorganisation took 
place nearer the end than the beginning of the 
gap. In the first place, the tituli of 18 August- 
ales have survived, compared with those of 
only 15 seviri Augustales of the period prior to 
the second reorganisation of the order, which, 
took place about the year 180.'^ Secondly, 
the sons of two Augustales named Cn. Sergius 
Anthus and C. Silius Felix® are both known 
to have held municipal office, a thing which 
seems to imply that by their time the plutocracy 
which ruled the city during the second century 
w as replacing the previous aristocracy. Thirdly, 
there is reason to believe that the building 
which the e.xcavators identified as the Curia 
and dated to the second century served in 

' 448b« : Wickert tliinkb that 4341 dates from the Principate 
ol Xerva. 

This will be discussed in Pai t II of these studies. 

“ 411-12: 413. 

It is stransse. if the building leally scived as a Ciuia. that no 
inscriptions relating to deem iurie\ weie fjund in it. but that 
Iragments of fasti guing names ol' .liiaiiUcdei were found iXI\ . 
4 j*^ 0 “ 3 '- The bricks used in the facing are mostly triangular 
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reality as the schola of the Aus,ustales and dates 
from the age of Domitian. In that case it is 
tempting to connect the building of the new 
schola with the reorganisation of the order. 
This reorganisation was then probably the 
climax to the increasing prosperity which came 
to the members of the order as a result of the 
building of the new harbour. 

E\en in the first centurv the Aui>ustale.s 
seem all to have been men of a certain wealtli 
and position, though there are no instances 
of that rather profuse ostentation which so 
many later members of this order affected. 
Cn. Sergius Anthus and C. Silius N’er\-a. 
whose names have already been mentioned, 
arc perhaps the wealthiest Augu\taU’s whose 
names have come down to us. More typical, 
however, of the Augustales of the period are 
M'. Acilius Modestus,^ probably a freechnan of 
one of the well-know n Glabriones, w ho were 
connected with Ostia,- C. Tuccius Eutychus,-* 
presumably a freedman of a member of the 
family of the C'.. Tuccius ^ who is known to 
have held municipal oflice in Ostia, L. Aquil- 
lius Modestus and E. Rennius Philodoxus,*' 
who ^\■ere both inagistri qui/K/ueiuiales of the 
college of fabri tignuarii. It was not until 
a plutocracy had ousted the aristocracy 
from the position that they held in the city 
that the real opportunity of the Aiigustah'\ 
came. 

The beneficial results of the building of the 
new harbour are then to be seen in most 
aspects of the life of the city. The Fla\ian 
age was one of e\ er-increasing prosperitx' for 
Ostia, and the memory of the prosperity which 
followed the construction of the harbour may 

and aveiaf^y -:3'7 tin. in \sidili. l>ui IxTidintr-t fiisi 

introduced in Oxlia undei Doiniiiaii an- l<»und. I Ii«’ < .iNf t'»i 
tfie identification of the building a^ a (adia lests nn its mij.)])osi d 
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well have been one of the moli\cs which led 
Trajan to undertake its enlargement. 

HI. i. 

Rclcrenci' has alreacK' beim made to the 
building activity in Ostia itself whic h followed 
the construction of the Glaudian harbour. 
Ehe enlargement of this harbotir under d’rajan 
gave yet a I'urther stimulus to this acti\itv, 
and undei’ Hadrian and .\ntoninns it reai bed 
its hi'ight, e\’en though it continued without 
break down to the age of ('ommodus. Indeed 
in tlie whole ol ()stia it is almost impossible to 
Imd an area of am si/c which v\ as not occupied 
with new buildings dining this period, or. 
alternatively, in which the carlic'r buildings 
alrciidy in existence were not greatlv idtered 
or restored. Two characteristics nnirk the 
new buildings. They tire (onstrueted on ;i 
higher street-level; and they tire usually of 
three, four, or even ii\’e storevs. 

The reason for the change in the street- 
Icwcl is not diOicult to discover. Mention 
has already been made of the low le\ el of pre- 
Doinitianic Ostia, and of its consetpient 
liability to floods, which must h;i\’e made the 
city unhealthy to li\e in. When once what 
had been little more than a village had de- 
veloped into a city, such a condition of things 
must have become intolerable, and there can 
be little doubt that the general le\rl of the 
streets and buildings was raised delibertuelv. 
Probably regulations governing the Icwel of new 
buildings were incorporated in local bve-laws; 
at any rate there seems to be no exception 
to the rule that new buildings should be 

taminu a..,,,., uu. mnit o\t } , (Hill* ]>fI^''lbI( lluH iln ( u)i<: al 

( was in)l Hi llu lomin. 
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constructed on a higher level. The natural 
order \vas generally observed, and the paving of 
the streets was raised only after the level of the 
buildings upon both sides of them had already 
been altered, the higher portions of streets 
being connected \vith the lower portion by 
means of ramps. ^ The difference in level 
was not really great at any time, but the general 
rule seems to be that the earlier the raising 
of the level, the smaller the amount by which 
it was raised. Thus at the Porta Marina, 
where the level was raised under Domitian 
or Trajan, the difference is less than a metre, 
whereas at the Porta Laurentina, where it 
was raised in the late Antonine age, there is a 
difference of 2'6o metres. It must be re- 
membered, however, what a vast undertaking 
it would be to transport sufficient sand, river- 
dredgings, etc. to raise a large area by even the 
former amount. - 

A further safeguard against flood perhaps 
took the form of an embankment along the side 
of the Tiber. At any rate the two highest 
points on the new level seem to have been by 
the riverside, the one to the west of the main 
excavations, where there was situated a ware- 
house of the Hadrianic period, containing 
dolia\ the other to the north of the Square 
of the Guilds, where part of a mosaic on a 
much higher level than any of those of the 
Square is to be seen. Unfortunately excava- 
tion has not been carried down to the Sullan 
level at either of these places, so that for the 
present it must remain in a mere theory that 
any such embankment existed. It is always 
possible that there were from the first hillocks 
at these two points, or even that the em- 
bankment was constructed at an earlier date. 

It is from the new type of ‘ city ’ house ^ 
that the reason for much of the new building 


^ .\s in the Street of the Round Temple. 

- Vid. X'. .S. igog. 82. for sea-sand used in the raising of the 
level of a building on the .Street of the Sabazeuin. 


activity can best be seen. The old houses, 
as has appeared above, were of the atrium 
type, and resemble very closely those typical 
of Pompeii. The new have little in common 
with these, being built of three, four, or five 
storeys, without atrium, but usually with a well 
oflight, the rooms on the ground floor generally 
being used as shops, whilst those on the upper 
floors were grouped together to serve as flats. 
The new style of architecture obviously secured 
the maximum economy of space, for many 
families could now live together in a single 
building. Thus the House of Diana, which 
cov'ers quite a small floor space, in addition 
to containing eight shops, must have served 
to house perhaps fifteen families. It is noc 
surprising that Ostia did not increase in area 
after the close of the first century; it expanded 
not horizontally but vertically. 

Even public buildings were sometimes pulled 
down and reconstructed. Under Claudius 
or Nero an adequate, indeed lu.xurious, thermal 
establishment had been erected to the east 
of the theatre; yet it was not spared. It was 
pulled down, and under Hadrian or Antoninus 
another took its place, which was apparently 
not very much larger, nor, so far as can be 
seen, very much better equipped. It is true 
that the site of the baths was changed a little, 
the new ones being constructed a few yards 
to the west of the old, in order to make room 
for the Street of the \figiles. But this can 
hardly have been the reason for the recon- 
struction of the building, for the Street of the 
\ igiles was never one of great importance in 
Ostia, and indeed came originally to a blind 
end opposite the baths without leading through 
into the Decumanus. The reason for its re- 
construction is to be found in the fact that 
the new building had a frontage of shops. 


C.aiza, p. 133: X. .S. igig, 27, 234, 1917, 312. For the 
new Uyle of architecture in general vid. Mon. Ant. igig, .XXIII. 
o 4 * > * 9 ^ 0 ) XX\ I. 321 ; Architettura ed Arti Decor., 1923. 
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whilst its upper floors were used as tenements, 
as can be seen from the fact that several stair- 
cases lead up to them direct from the street. 
Ostia was increasing so rapidly in population 
that land in a good position near the centre 
of the citv was becoming too valuable to be 
used for one- or two-storey buildings accom- 
modating few people or only a small amount 
of goods. Such early buildings as were not 
pulled down were for the most part altered 
in such a way as to increase their housing or 
storage capacity. Thus upper floors were 
added to the House of Apulcius and to the 
Earge Horrea, both of which seem originally 
to have been single-storey buildings. 

There is no evidence that any buildings, even 
public ones, were ever paid for directly from 
the municipal treasury. On the other hand, 
the imperial government appears to have been 
quite generous in its gifts to the city, (lapitoli- 
nus,i in his life of Antoninus Pius, tells that this 
Emperor built the new Maritime Baths, whilst 
we know from epigraphic evidence - that the 
Baths on the Decumanus were paid for by 
Hadrian and, after his death, by Antoninus. 
Of Hadrian indeed the phrase is used that 
Ostia was ‘ conservata et aucta omni indul- 
gentia et liberalitate.’ ^ Another Emperor who 
is known to have been generous to Ostia is 
Septimius Severus, who restored, and to a great 
e.xtent, rebuilt the theatre.^ 

\Vith these and other similar c.xceptions, 
however, the rebuilding of Ostia must have 
been paid for from the pockets of its own 
citizens. The rents obtainable from the 
tenants of the new type of house must indeed 
often have proved a source of considerable 
profit to the speculative builder. Sometimes 
it is very easy to see that a row of shops was 

' C^apitolinus, .1;;/. Piu^. c. !!. 

- '■ ‘J.'c * 1 14. 

It is strange that tlirv sccin Ui have pieli tied to opi n up 
new doors lather than remove the bloiking ul the oiitjiiial ones. 


built speculatively, to be let either singly or 
in groups. Thus the shops on the Street of the 
Guilds were all originalK eonneeted by doors, 
which were later blocked, whilst at a still later 
period new doors were opened up between the 
shops; clearly these shops were lust let to a 
large busine.ss which occupied them all, then 
they passed into the hands of a number of 
smaller proprietors, each of whom occupied 
one room, whilst linally they were taken o\er 
once more by another large concern."’ Similarly 
the shops in a newly excavated insula on 
another street w ere built w ith doors connect- 
ing each shop with that on either side; these, 
however, all seem to have been let in the 
first instance to small proprietors, and must 
never liavc passed into the hands of a large 
business; for the blocking of' the doorways 
was here obx'iously done by the original 
builders. 

Sometimes the ground-plan «jf an iinu/a 
betrays that it is the work of private builders. 
That to the west of the Forum, for instance, 
whieh consists of the so-called (iiuia, the 
Building with Xaves, and the House of the 
Lararium ireg. I. ins. i.x ,’ is quite obviously 
the work of three architects, w ho worked w ith 
no regard to the requirements of each other. 
Admittedly the three buildings are of different 
dates, having been constructed in the order 
named; yet in view of the general similaritv 
of the brickwork used, not many years can 
separate the second from the first, or the third 
from the second. But it is only necessary to 
look at a plan of the insula, with its double 
walls and re-entrant angles, to see that each 
architect designed his own building to fit in 
with what already occupied the remainder of 
the insula, heedless cjf the fact that much of 

\'i/. tliDM' on ih«' wtxHrn siclt* o{ ih<‘ (oniinuaiion of ilic 
Stm i oi tlir MilK to thf -south ol thr- Dct uinaiius. 

’ lean's ot tills msuLi an- uIm h in X. S. ]>• 177. i^uicl 

C-alza. p. 149. 
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what stood on the site would be demolished 
in the course of a few years. Other insulae ^ 
show the same characteristics. There is seldom 
any sign of a single mind unifying the whole. 

For the construction of public and semi- 
public buildings, from which no profits were 
likely to accrue to the builders, the city in all 
probability had to rely entirely upon bene- 
factions. The two P. Lucilii Gamalae,- for 
example, both name a long list of public build- 
ings which have been constructed at their 
expense. But it will be seen below that the 
Gamalae were citizens of exceptional position 
in Ostia, and it is significant that no other 
citizens of the colony claim to have made any 
benefactions of this kind. A more popular 
method of ' benefaction ’ may have been to 
join a college such as that which existed for the 
purpose of enlarging a temple, and which con- 
tinued to exist, probably for the purpose of 
banquets, etc., long after work upon the 
temple must ha\e been completed. Yet even 
with such added inducement to generosity, 
it must be admitted that public buildings 
tended to be neglected. It can hardly have 
been a feeling of reverence for the works of the 
past that caused so many old temples, for 
example, to be left alone at a time when 
almost all the other buildings in the city were 
being reconstructed. Of the temples which 
still survived at the close of the Roman 
period five ^ had been constructed during the 
late republic, two ^ during the Principate of 
Glaudius, one ® in the last decades of the first 
centurv, one ' in the first half of the second 


^ E.". rc^. I. ins. ii. Plans are given in X. S. 1916. p. 428. 
and in Cialza. p. 12^. 

- 373 and 376. 

= 24b: 33:, 6. 

yi/.. ilu- it-mplr ai the (oincr of iho Street of the MilK and 
the De( umanu> wliith may well be the Temple ol \ulcan' 
and those olTlic Square (d the Four Temples. 

^ tile J emples of Magna Mater and of Rome and 

Augustus. 

\’iz. the so-called 'Femple of Ceres in the Square of the 


century, and one probably m the Severan 
period.^ The typical citizen of Ostia was not 
inclined to part with his money unnecessarily, 
and if, on entering office or on some similar 
occasion, he found it necessary to simulate 
generosity, he tended to choose for his ex- 
penditure some object which would find him 
favour with the multitude. 

HI. ii. 

During the Principate of Trajan further 
improvements were carried out at Porto, 
and there can be little doubt that these were 
not only paid for but directly organised by the 
imperial government. The success of the 
Glaudian harbour had, as has been seen, been 
sufficient to justify, even to necessitate, further 
enterprise. A seaport of the importance to which 
Ostia had now attained required a harbour 
where ships could rest in security in even the 
very worst weather. This security the Glaudian 
harbour, consisting as it did of two moles 
projecting into the sea, could not offer; in 
the year 62, for example, no less than 200 
ships were wrecked while lying moored within 
the harbour.® Probably, too, the Glaudian 
harbour was proving inadequate to house the 
increased amount of shipping which it had 
attracted ; A'ero's plan for connecting Puteoli 
with Ostia by a canal having ended in failure, 
the cargoes of those ships which put in at 
Puteoli had still to be transported to Rome 
by land. 

The improvement carried out by Trajan 
consisted of the addition of an inner basin 


Guilds. Calza dates this temple to the age of Ct^mmodus, but 
the type oi brick used in the facing of the concrete f^^triangular, 
ol an a\crage \\idth ot 3-7 cm., with bonding-courses 1 appears 
to preclude' any date other than that given in the text. 

' \ iz. the C.apitol. rhi:^ temple seems to have taken the 
place of an earlier one uliich xtood partiallv on the site of the 
later building which Cialza identifier as the Cmia. 

'' \'iz. the so-' ailed Pantheon: lid. p. 69. note 2. 
y Tac. Ann. 13. 18; Ammian. Marcell. 19. 10. 4. 
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of hexagonal shape, slightly smaller in extent 
than the original harbour, but itself adequate 
to house a vast amount of shipping. This 
inner basin could be entered cither by a 
narrow channel from the outer harbour or 
by a canal from the Fiumicino branch of the 
Tiber. The work in\ohcd must ha\e been 
enormous, for the whole of the new basin 
had to be cut out of the land, yet it seems to 
have been completed in c|uite a short space of 
time. There is no reference to it in Pliny's 
Panegyric (a.d. iooj, yet the evidence of coins 
appears to shew that the work was well 
advanced bv the sixth consulship of 1 rajan. 

A large part of the remains now visible around 
the inner basin and commonly assigned to 
Trajan do not in reality date from him at all. 
but from a much later period. But, though 
the only definitely Trajanic buildings, the 
purpose of which can be determined with 
certaintv, are a block of honea to the north 
and the so-called Imperial Palace, which may 
well have been the residence of some high 
official, yet even so the buildings encircling 
this basin at the beginning must have been 
bv no means inconsiderable. For the position 
and number of the second-century tombs shew 
that quite a large population must have lived 
around the harbour. Where they lived is 
something of a mystery; for excavation has 
failed to reveal a single house other than the 
Imperial Palace. It appears most probable 
that above many of the public buildings there 
were tenements, as abo\e the Baths on the 
Decumanus at Ostia. All the new buildings 
at Porto, as at Ostia, were constructed upon 
the higher ground lc\ el. 

The effect of the construction of the inner 
basin upon the economic life of Ostia is less 
clcarlv visible than the corresponding effect 
of the original harbour. This is, however, 

' ThfM- buildings %\ill hf di>c uvmxI in tin- M-rimd portinn ol' 
these • Studic' “ 7-- leb. etr. 


probablv due to the fact that the work of 
Trajan merely served to increase an already 
existing prosperity, whereas the eonstruction 
of the C.laudian haibour converted the city 
into a seaport of tlu' first imjtortance. 

HI. iii. 

If the development of Ostia in the latter ])art 
of ih(' lirst eentnrv brought prosperit\' to the 
many, it appears also to have brought disaster 
to till' few. .Some of the old aristocratic 
(ainilies no doubt became extinct; some may 
ha\c sold their estates and remox'ed else- 
where; others may ha\’e contintied to farm 
their estates, losing inti'rest, however, in muni- 
eipal affairs when these passed into the hands 
of the rich Ixnvciiii. .\t any rate onlv three 
of tlie earlier tiristoeratic families are known 
to have survived into the second eentuiy. and 
of these tlie .\1. .\eilii - probably live no longer 
in Ostiti but in Romi'. though some connection 
with the colony, perhaps an estate in the 
neighbourhood, may be indicated by the 
adoption of Egriliiis Plarianus by an .\cilitis 
Priscus.'* The A. Egrilii, too. ha\e risen 
above municipal office, and the P. Lucilii, 
alone of deciuioues of the second century, 
appear to be descendants of members of the 
earlier aristocracy, d’hey thus came to hold a 
unique position in the life of the city, to which 
everv word of their two famous insrriptions ' 
testifies. They hold offices that are otherwise 
unheard of; when others arc elected to olliee 
dtxrelo dtcuriuiium they are elected in co/nitiis ; 
thev become decuriane^ oratis and infans re- 
spectively; and. last but not least, the cost 
of their public funerals is not remitted, a 
pleasing indication that others were willing to 
spend money to do them honour. Thev arc. 
in fact, the last survival of the aristocraev of 
the preceding century. 

‘ 7J. I-,'.. -•III. jn-i 'I- I77- tttt- 
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Even they, however, are finding times diflfi- 
cult, perhaps as a result of their great ex- 
penditure upon benefactions. For just as 
Egrilius Plarianus is adopted into the family 
of the M. Acilii, so they find it necessary to 
adopt into their family the son of Cn. Sentius 
Felix ^ a rich curator navium marinarum, whose 
tribe, Teretina, and whose immediate ascent 
to office after entering the ordo indicate that 
he was a new-comer to Ostia, and whose 
patronage of innumerable colleges — perhaps 
the easiest method of buying popularity — is in 
direct contrast to the policy of the Lucilii, 
who were patrons of none. Indeed his cog- 
nomen, coupled with his blatant attempt to 
imitate the family-tree of the Lucilii, may well 
indicate the servile birth of his grandfather. 

Nor is Sentius really unrepresentative of the 
Ostian decuriones of the period. Like him they 
are mostly immensely wealthy. No less than 
eight of the 24 who are datable with certainty 
to this century are of the equestrian order; 
whilst if we include all decuriones other than 
those who can be shewn to date outside this 
century, the proportion rises to 20 out of a total 
of 53. It is, of course, possible that inscriptions 
referring to the rich are more likely to have 
survived than those commemorating their 
poorer brethren ; but this will probably be 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that 
of the 16 and 33 respectively, many have no 
opportunity to tell us that they were equites. 

Like Sentius, too, the Ostian upper classes 
seem to have been on the w hole unwilling to 
spend money in that lavish manner which is 
so characteristic of the Antonine age, upon 
public objects out of which they themselves 
would reap little benefit. Reference has already 
been made to the general unwillingness, e.xcept 
on the part of the P. Lucilii, to contribute 


towards the cost of public buildings; the only 
other benefactions which we can feel to have 
been prompted by public spirit is that of C. 
Fabius Agrippa,- or a member of his family, 
who endowed alimenta for the feeding of poor 
children. But Fabius himself was by no means 
a typical Ostian citizen, being a member of a 
family of soldiers, who could trace his free 
descent back for at least three generations. The 
usual objects of e.xpenditure all involved self- 
glorification. C. Domitius Fabius Hermo- 
genes ^ provided at his own e.xpense scenici ludi ; 
when he died, his father, a faber tignuarius, 
endowed an annual dole in memory of him. 
M. Licinius Privatus paid 50,000 sesterces 
to be biselliarius in primis constitutus. The cost 
of a public funeral was often remitted; for 
example, that of their sons by P. Celerius 
Amandus ^ and Q^. Plotius Niger,® that of his 
father by C. Silius Nerva," and that of a 
relative by L. Kacius Reburrus.® How many 
of these public funerals would have been 
granted had it not been known in advance that 
no expense would be incurred ? 

The most characteristic type of patronage, 
however, is that of colleges, often in a form 
hardly distinguishable from direct bribery. 
One of the patrons of the college of the measurers 
of corn was closely connected with the college 
of bakers,® another was a corn merchant.^® 
No doubt the patronage of a college was apt to 
be expensive. It was evidently a great and 
unusual, though perhaps no less costly, honour 
to be adlectus gratis, as was Cn. Sentius Felix 
inter navicularios maris Hadriatici ; indeed one is 
reminded of C. Granius Maturus,^^ who evi- 
dently paid for his decurionate before instead 
of after adlection, and so received it gratuitum 
ob munijicentiam eius. No fewer than ten second- 
century magistrates claimed connection with the 


' 377; 409. - 370. ^ 4t>4-. * 374- ■ qi uinjq' uennalisj c(orporis) p'istorum'l.' 
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colleges in some way which would involve 
expenditure, four both as patrons and quin- 
quennales, five as patrons only, and one as qiiin- 
quen/ialis only; in other cases a connection 
may be inferred. L sually a patron was patron 
of more than one college. 

Not even the stigma of servile parentage could 
prevail against wealth. M. Cornelius X’aleri- 
anus,^ whose son died at the age of twelve 
already a decurio, was the son of a freedman, 
yet was himself a decurio and eques Romanus. 
In similar fashion Cn. Sergius Prisons - and 
C. Silius A’erva-* confessed to servile parentage, 
yet their careers do not seem to have been 
affected, the former becoming aedile, the 
latter actually duumvir; whilst M. Eicinius 
Privatus,^ a freedman, yet called himself pater 
et avus decurionurn, pater equitum Romauorum. 
Sometimes, too, the gentile name betrays the 
origin of a man ; M. Annius Proculus was 
probably a descendant, not very far distant, 
of a freedman of Antoninus Pius. But most 
startling is the difference between the cognomina 
of the first and second centuries. It is only 
necessarv to compare with the list given in a 
precious chapter the follow ing, all cognomina 
of decuriones or magistrates ; Augustalis, Euphe- 
mianus, Pompiliantis, Grattianus, Caninianus, 
Parthenopeus, Favor, \'italis, Felix Socrates, 
Probianus, Hilarianus ' married to Clodia Hel- 
pis, whose parents were Caltilia Tycho and 
Attius Hermes I, Herodes, Architectianus 'son 
of Thallus, grandson of Architcctus ;, Hermo- 
trenes, Faustus, Amandus, C.haritonianus, Felix, 
Rufus Chrysidianus, Firmius Felix, Euprcpcs, 
\italianus. Fortis, Eupator, Fortunatianus, 
Felicianus. Nor was it uncommon to marry 
freedwomen ; Cf Silius Aerva,' the son ctf a 
freedman, married Silia Cf 1. Tryphaena; the 
wife of Sex. Carminius Parthenopeus '' was 

' [1. 2V>- w,i. 5t>- - 4'-’- ‘ 4> V ' 374- 
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Carminia Briscis, in both cases evidently freed- 
women of their respective households ; and the 
mother ot M. Annius Proculus •' was Annia 
lucunda. In fact the only Ostian magistrates, 
or decuriones of whose free descent wi* mav feid 
reasonably certain were the landowners, P. 
Fucilii Gamalae, and the soldiers C. Fabius 
Agrippa and C. Xasennius Mareellus." But 
no freedman could ever himself enter the 
oido', he could merely obtain the dciiuionatus 
o)namenta, as did P. .\(iius .\ug. lib. Fiberalis,'- 
prcsumably an imperial ollicial, and M. 
Eicinius Privatus,'’’ a rich faher tigmnnius. 

The fact is that Ostia had now become a citv 
inhabited almost solely by j^eople whose live- 
lihood depended upon the eitv's trade. In 
place of a eoimtry-tow n it had now become 
a port, and nothing but a jtort, and despite 
Minucius Felix" ” description of it as anun /lis.sima 
civita'i, which perhaps refers to a short stretch 
along the shore, which setmis at till times to 
have been occupied by villas, the town itself 
must have lost most of its amenities. It is 
difftcult iti the extretne to find a possible, let 
alone a probable, example of a man retiring to 
Ostia after a lifetime spent elsewhere; that 
is, of a new-comer to the city who was attracted 
by .something other than its trade. On the 
other hand, there are manv examples of 
men who retired elsewhere to spend the wealth 
they had amassed in Ostia. F. Antonins 
EpitynchanuS;'* fijr instance, who was ryr/. 
coUegi fabrurn tignuariorurn Ostis' and sevir Aug. in 
provincia .Varbonenu colonia Aqui.s Sextiii, clearlv 
retired there after a lifetime spent in Ostia; 
that he was serir Augustalis implies that he was 
rich; whilst the occupation of faber tignuauus 
was one ol the easiest ways of earning monev 
in Ostia. Similarly, Gn. Statilius Grescens 
Cirescentianus and F. Fepidius Eutvehus 

" .Mill, ti lls. Oil. -> .uid 4. 
j.jtj. 421. 
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both retired to Tusculum, C. Caerellius 
lazemis ^ to Tibur, and \"arronius Xicias - to 
\’elitrae. 

HI. iv. 

In this century for the first time it become.s 
possible to trace in some detail the working 
of the constitution, and to follow the municipal 
cursus honorurn. 

A young man destined for high office in 
the colony would begin with a choice of 
alternatives. Either he might begin by holding 
the office of flamen of some deified emperor, 
such as Vespasian, Titus or Hadrian, whose 
cults were especially prominent in Ostia, or he 
might be appointed aedilis or praetor sacris 
Volkani faciundis. In either case the duties 
involved would in all probability consist 
merely of participation in certain ceremonies. 
On his choice of alternative depended to 
some e.xtent the future career of the aspirant 
to office. The post of flamen Romae el Augiisti was 
one of high repute in the colony, and of the four 
occupants ^ of that office whose previous careers 
we are able to trace in detail all had previously- 
been famines of some deified emperor. 
Similarly, both of the pontifees Volkani et 
aediiim sacrarum whose previous careers are 
known to us had commenced the cursus with the 
post of aedilis sacris Volkani faciundis. Occasion- 
ally, though rarely, a man might hold both of 
the alternative offices,^ but it must have been but 
seldom that anyone could proceed to a higher 
magistracy without having held either of them. 
Only- in t^vo tituli are these offices omitted when 

^ 4 -^ 34 - 

- ix. 6383. 

\"iz. M. luniub Faustus 41421, Q. Plotius Roinanu,. 400'. 
L. Litinius Hfrodts 1373. post-Severan '. and the sent of T. 
Rubriu> Fupator ^4664 . 

^ P. Luciliu', Gamala senior >373'. and P. Lucilius Ciamala 
junior '378 . 

■' E.g. P. Xonius Livius Anterotianus 390-1 1. and L. 
Lirinius Herodes !,373 '. 

•> Mz. in that of C. Xasennius Marcellus senior (171'. and 
he. like Sentius. mav have come to the city only late in life, for 


they might have been given, as against twenty 
in which they are mentioned ; in one ® of the 
two, moreo\-er, the phrase aed. quaest. duumvir 
is used, which need not be taken to imply" 
that no other office was held. Only- in the 
case of Cn. Sentius Felix ’ is it probable that no 
early office was ever held, and he, as has been 
seen, in all probability- came to the city- only- 
comparatively- late in life ; so, it would appear, 
an exception was made in his case, and in the 
same y-ear in which he 3vas adlected decurio 
with the rank of aedilicius he was appointed 
quaestor, and was also designated duumvir for 
the following y-ear. 

For what period these early offices were 
held there is no evidence. Both aediles * and 
praetors of Wlcan, however, were numbered 
primus, secundus, or tertius, which would seem 
to imply that six magistrates of \'ulcan held 
office together. If this was so, they can hardly 
have been appointed annually-, for with very- 
few exceptions they- all proceeded to higher 
office and there would certainly- not be so 
many vacancies in the higher magistracies 
each y-ear. Either, then, they- were appointed 
for several years, or, alternatively-, they remained 
in office until such time as they" had been elected 
to some higher post. It is at any- rate certain 
that the appointments to these preliminary- 
offices were usually- made at an extremely 
early age. One aedile of Vulcan ® died at the 
age of nineteen, one praetor at the age of 
twelve, and another praetor when only" 
four years seven months old. 

The next stage, after one of these preliminary 

hf passed thiough the equestiian military cursus. I have 
excluded from consideration such insciiptions as that of G. 
Silius Xerva senior deciino. duumiin. for there i.s no reason to 
believe that he did not hold other offices. 

“ For the aedile.s cf. 4333. indicating that they too were 
numbered like the praetors. The man in ciuestion was only 
aedd'n secundus but there is no leason to doubt that three 
aediles held office togethei. 
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offices had been held, was adleciion eitlier to an 
aedileship or into the ordn. Which alternative 
was adopted would perhaps depend uptni the 
age of the man concerned : the elder P. 
Eucilius Uamala,^ for example, lirst became 
acdile, whilst the younger - ne\’er held that 
magistracy at all, having been adlected di- 
curiu iiifa/ii. In any case, of c(jurse, the acdile 
was almost certain to be adlected to the ordo 
after his term of ollice had expired. 

Having entered the ordn the chief objects 
of ambition ^verc the oflices of duumvir, 
especially in the c|uinfjucnnial years, when the 
census was taken, of flameu Romue et Auuuul, 
and of ponlif’x Volkaiii rt aedium uicrruum. In 
order to obtain these it was, Imwcver, usually 
necessary to hold some intermediate post, 
such as aedile (if not already held . (juac'^tor 
alimenlorum or quaeilor art mi. the duties of w hich 
cannot have been onerous if we may judge 
from the fact that in one case when tin aedile 
died in office no successor was appoitited ‘ in 
order to console his father.' The responsi- 
bilities of the c|uacstors may ha\ e been greater, 
it is true, but not until the financial crisis of 
M. Aurelius' reign, which will be discussed 
in Part H of these Studies, would it seem that 
the duties even of the quaeilor aermi weighed 
very heavily upon him. These oflices, in 
fact, may well have been merely an excuse for 
the exaction of a summa honoraria. When U. 
Domitius Fabius Hermogenes * boasted that he 
was the first jlamen divi Hadriani to provide at 
his own expense scemci ludi. he was probabh' 
merely extending to one of the preliminary 
offices the type of gift that would normally be 
associated with a higher post. 

Mention has already been made of the fact 

' S 7 ')- - 37 's ’ 4 'h-- ‘ -EU-- 

' Til latuafur ilic t-iid hI' thr fust (cjuuin. iIh only nun 
knt)\\n l<) liokl the ofhte inoic than <in<»' air C , Wu* nniiu 
Man tun's stTU'tr. wlio fit Id it threr tiint's. and ( .. \ .ihiiu> 
luslu^J ufio held it twite. I lie'.e lilt n. h'twever. date milv 


that at an earlier period the duumvirate was 
the final goal of a man's ambition, and that 
it was often held m;my times by the same m;in. 
Bv the second century, howeea'r. its piawtige 
w;is already failing, and it was unusual for 
anyone to seek to hold the office more than 
onc(V’ C.ertain of the duties whicli had jne- 
\iouslv been attached to it seem in tin- course 
of time to have been transfi'rred to other 
officials. Tims, for example, permission to 
move a eompitum was in the lirst century given 
bv th(' duoviii alone,*' whereas in tlu- second the 
site for ;i dedication to Serapis was allotted by 
the duoviri ;md tlu* //oulije.x Volkuui il aedium 
sanaium in conjunction : ' in the third, as 
will be seen IxTiw, the duum\ir;ite came to 
be degraded still further, and another similar 
site was allotted bv the ])ontifex alone, the 
names even lA' duoviii i/uiii'iuiimah s being gi\-en 
in the inscrijition only for the jturpose ofdating 
it.** It is certain that a Minima homnuiia was 
demanded e\en from the duoviri. it being a 
rare- and probabK' costly honour to be ad- 
lected oralis, as w;is (iranins Maturus oh 
munifieeiiliam eius.'' 

The fact that the duunnirate was now held 
only once by each itidividual must necessarily 
have meant that almost everyone who com- 
menced the rwrw/veould hope one day to attain to 
that office. It is, therefore, fitutlly surprising 
that the real objects of ambition came to be the 
posts of fioiilif .x Volkani et aedium saeiarum and 
jlamen Romae et Auousti. the heads of the old cult 
of the Olympian deities and of the new cult 
of the deified emperors respectively. Ihe 
former of these two posts and therefore 
probiibly also the latter was held either for 
life or until the occupant resigned of his own 

fioin ih<' \ <Tv Ih liinniiPT » ikr < * nHii \ , I u iim t < tllc.tLHi* ^ in t li* 

II .11*' in tli«‘ \r,jr i i i \ d. ( t .i nt \s li.Jirnii tn i»l 

hv (..ll/.i in V///'/ .Mni in !\ ()il. . 
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accord. A fragment of the fasti ^ for the year 
36 A.D. records the death in that year of a 
pontifex of \"ulcan, who had been appointed 
in the year 30 a.d., whilst we know that M. 
Antius Crescens Calpurnianus,- who was 
already /JOrthyi'.v in 194 a.d., had not relinquished 
that post by the year 203. The age at which 
appointment to it was made appears to have 
varied. In the years preceding the appoint- 
ment of Antius there seem to have been 
several pontifices in quite a short space of time. 
On the other hand, the elder Gamala ^ was 
made pontifex before he became duumvir, 
whilst L. Licinius Herodes and P. Aufidius 
Fortis ^ junior both appear to have held 
the office of flamen Romae et Augusti before the 
duumvirate. 

A final honour which might sometimes be 
obtained by the wealthy citizen of Ostia was 
that of patron of the colony. In the first 
century, and also in the third and later, this 
office seems usually to have been reserved for 
prominent men living outside the colony. 
Roman senators, imperial officials, and the 
like. But in the second, when money was 
plentiful, and the wealth of Ostia must have 
rivalled that of almost any other city of the 
empire, such men as M. Acilius Egrilius 
Plarianus,® the C. Xasennii Marcelli,” and the 
P. Aufidii Fortes ® were appointed. As against 
these, the only ‘ outsider ’ whom we know to 
have been patron during this century was the 
praefectus annonae L. \’olusius Maecianus,® whose 
duties would naturally bring him into close 
contact with the city. 


III. V. 

In the course of the second century a great 
development took place in the size and impor- 
tance of the colleges. Several of these, as has 
been seen above, were already in existence 
during the second half of the first century. 
But now for the first time, if we may judge 
from the number of inscriptions that have 
survived — a not unfair test, provided that it 
be borne in mind that later inscriptions always 
have a slightly greater chance of survival — 
thev rise to a position of real importance in the 
life of the city. The following are the dates 
of the inscriptions of fahri tignuarii^^; a.d. 
63, 147, 158, 163, 163, 163 or a few years later, 
166, 173, 178, 178, 188, 198, 198, 198, 218, 233, 
233, 233, and 285 ; in addition one seems to 
date from the age of Hadrian, one from the 
middle of the second century, two from the 
reign of M. Aurelius, and three from that of 
Septimius Severus ; six inscriptions cannot be 
dated. In other colleges a smaller number of 
inscriptions is datable, but the proportion is 
similar. Down to the year 145 a.d. the total 
number of datable inscriptions of all colleges 
is four^®; from the year 145 until the end of 
the century, on the other hand, no less than 
28 can be dated, exclusive of the alba of several 
colleges. There must have been an extremely 
rapid rise in the membership of the colleges. 

In one college at least this rise in membership 
can definitely be proved. ^Ve possess two 
complete alba of the college of the lenuncularii 
iabularii auxiliarii, one for the year 152,^® the 


* 4533 : cf. 4333. 2 3,,^ ; 3^3. 
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other for the year 192.’ In the course of themselves, their families, and their (reedmen 
these forty years the membership increased should have been lost had they lived there. It 
from 125 to 258. Had the difference between seems certain that many of the prominent men 
the two figures been smaller, it might have not onlv of Ostia but of Rome contributed 
been suggested that the increase was due to generouslv to the funds of the colleges of 
a further rise in the population of the citv: Ostia. 

its very magnitude, however, is sufficient to .\il monev dins contributed, whether from 
disprove any such theory. I'he e.xplanation Ostia or from Rome, would, of course, pass 
must be that at an earlier period onlv a small ultimatelv either directly or indirectly into the 
proportion of the working classes of the city had hands of the poorer members. It is perhaps 
been members of colleges, whereas now thev possible from the evidence to date the dcwelop- 
were coming to join them in ever-increasing ment of the practice of making direct gifts to 
numbers. the members of colleges. I'lie earliest patrons 

There appear to have been two main reasons whom we meet are M. Marius Primitivtis, * 
for this increase in the size and pnpularit\' of whose son later became quiuqut'niiahs of the 
the colleges. In the first place thev tended to corpus Iraieclin Ruslicetu and who in the year 143 
give something for nothing. It has alreadv was presumably himself tlieir patron, and 
been pointed out how frequentlv the local U. Wturius Testius .\mandus.' quiuquciiudlis of 
aristocracy patronised them; they came, how- the codicarii and patron of the ‘ five colleges of 
ever, to have the support of others outside the lettuiiculaiii ' in 147. XcitluT patron appears at 
city. The album of the lenuucularii for the year this time to have given a dole to the members 
192 names in addition to the equestrian patrons, of the college; in the inscription of \ ettirius 
most of whom arc men who have made their great stress is laid upon his having ’ dcf'ciidcd 
fortunes as lenuucularii, three patrons of the the lenuucularii. whilst .Marius on this occasion 
senatorial order, one of whom held the consul- contented himself w ith the gift of a statue of the 
ship during that verv year. Similarlv, in 152 co-emperors on the occasion of the birthday til 
the style of lettering used divides the patrons .Antoninus. 'I’wenty-one years later, however, 
of the college into two groups, and though in this same M. Marius Primitivus made another 
this case their rank is not expressly stated, one similar gift to the same college, this time upon 
at least of the four who form the first group was the birthday of L. A'erus. but accompanied it 
certainlv a senator; all four, moreover, were with a dole of one denarius apiece to each of 
patrons of at least two other colleges. Even the members of the college. 1 his is the first 
of the five patrons of that vear whose names are e.xample on record of a dole to mimibcrs of a 
given less prominence, one' was praefectus college of workmen, even though they had been 
annonae and another an imperial freedman. given at an earlier date to the Auoustales and 
In neither vear do anv of the first group of also to a college incorporating those who had 
patrons appear to have resided in Ostia. Ehc subscribed towards the enlargement of a 
familv names of no less than five of the si.x 'one temple.' Other instances of doles to colleges 
name was later erased ncs'cr recur in the of workmen follow f|uickly; the members of 
colonv. and it is inconceivable that all trace of the corpus traiectus Rusliceli. for example, are 
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known to have received further doles in 172 
and lySd 

The other reason for the development of the 
colleges in the second century lay in the fact 
that the imperial government now looked upon 
them with favour, and used them for its own 
purposes. The regular magistrates of the 
fabri tignuarii were magisiri quinquennales, who 
were elected every five years. But twice we 
hear of praefecti, and these can hardly have been 
mere substitute magistrates, for the occupation 
of one of the two, P. Aufidius Fortis,- is known, 
and he was not afaber tignuarhis but a mercator 
fmmentarius. Both praefecti, too, seem to have 
been new-comers to the city, for Auhdius 
certainly came from the province of Africa, 
whilst both he and the other praefectus, M. 
Antonius Severus,^ were members of non- 
Ostian tribes, Qidrina and Menenia respec- 
tively. Can these officials be other than 
imperial nominees, appointed to supervise 
and perhaps to reorganise the college? ^ This 
supervision, if it existed, must have been 
exercised through the officials of the annona, 
who would appoint men whom they could 
trust to act for them. Even so, they them- 
selves always kept in close touch with the 
colleges, and no less than eight second-,^ and 
four third-century ® inscriptions, recording 
honours conferred upon procuratores annonae bv 
the colleges, still survive, while in the year 166 
in a dedication to L. \Trus ' the name of 
a praefectus annonae, now illegible, was actuallv 
placed before the names of the magistrates of 
the college. In one inscription ^ of the early 
third century (218 a.d.) it is explicitly stated 
that in return for a dedication to the procurator 
annonae by the fabri tignuarii his cornicularius 
presented a dole to all the members of that 
college ; and such a gift in return would 

' - 4620. ^ 298. 

^ Certain of the other colleges too had tyibuni, whoso 
function may have been similar. 

■' 161; 172; 4431; 4439; 4467; 3343: 3331; 3352. 


probably be expected during at any rate the 
latter part of the second century. All, whether 
imperial officials themselves, nominees of 
imperial officials, or Roman senators, who 
could be relied on for doles or for contributions 
towards the funds of the college would be in a 
position to exercise a considerable amount of 
control upon its activities. As time went on, 
.supervision increased, and by the middle of the 
third century we find even an imperial official 
who not only was patron of the corpus pistorum, 
but also had been for twenty-eight years their 
quinquennalisP 

The importance and prosperity of the colleges 
during the second century can well be seen not 
onlv from epigraphic but also from monu- 
mental evidence. The so-called House of the 
Triclinia is, apart from horrea and baths, 
perhaps the largest building yet excavated in 
Ostia, and occupies one of the most valuable 
sites near the centre of the city. Yet it has 
rightly been identified as the schola of the 
college of fabri tignuarii. The evidence for this 
is to be found in the inscriptions of this 
college — one consisting of a complete album of 
its members — which have been found there, 
coupled with the peculiar plan of the building. 

The house is built round a large cortile at one 
end of which is the tablinum. Around the other 
three sides of the cortile runs a portico out of 
which doors to the east and west lead into 
medium-sized rooms, several of which still 
contain triclinia. The building is thus admir- 
ablv suited to the needs of a college. Meetings 
could take place in the cortile, the portico of 
which would to a certain extent shelter the 
members during inclement weather. The 
tablinum would no doubt be used for religious 
ceremonies, whilst dinners — a most important 
feature in the life of any college — could be 

134: 160: 170: 3344. 
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taken in the privacy of the side-rooms with 
triclinia, each of which is large enough to 
accommodate perhaps twenty members in 
comfort. Other rooms upstairs, whicli could 
be reached by a staircase in the s(nith-west 
corner of the building, were available when 
necessary.^ 

This schola is situated on one side of the 
Square in front of the Baths by the Forum, 
rvhich may ha\’e served as a palaestra for the 
bathers. On the other side of the Septare, is 
another building,- much altered in plan in 
later times, which originally seems to have 
resembled the House of the Triclinia in many 
wavs. If this really is to be identified as a 
second schola, then it is important, for, though 
it was constructed perhaps under Trajan, yet 
towards the end of the second century it was 
converted into an industrial establishment. It 
is not improbable that the college which, 
occupied it increased in size to such an c.xtcnt 
that it was compelled to move into larger 
premises. 

III. vi. 

Mention has already been made of the great 
wealth amassed by many of the citizens of 
Ostia during this century, a wealth often 
sufheient to entitle its possessor to membership 

1 This schola datrs from the early -ieeond renuirv. a-, i^ ^houn 
by briok-stamps. It is built of ronrrete. fared with broken 
roof-tiles, mostly vellow. of an average \\ idth of 3 7 < m.. laid uith 
remarkable precision, the joints being very narrow ind'i’d. 
In general, the quality of the workmanship is lar supeiior to 
the average, even of this period, and is well woitliy ol a 
building destined for the use of the college of builders. 

- The bricks of the original period are ot an unmistakable 
shade of red. so that those of the original walls which still 
remain mav be picked out with ease. 1 hi- original house was 
built round a entile, as was the House ol the Iriilinia, and 
there was a poiiifo in a similar position. Doois on the soiilli 
and east still lead into a lutmbei of small looms on tbise -ides, 
whilst till piesenit ol similai rooms on the wish in sidi is 
pio\ed b\ the ri mains of the top ol a lliglit ot siaiis visible 
with ditiii ultv at the south-western loinei ot the building. 
It is true that the rooms on the eastern side all served as shops 
after the alterations made at the end of the second < 1 ntiiry. 


of the ccjucstrian order. Xor was it in the 
ei\'il ser\'iec, or in otlier occupations un- 
connected with the trtule tmd comtnt'ret' of 
the eitv that these fortunes were mtule. In 
when iha Iciiitnciilat ii aetinilK' dix'ided tlieir 
patrons into senators ;ind efini/cK no patron 
apparentlx being of lower rank than et|nestrian, 
all six equestrian patrons appear to have made 
their fortunes as lemtnculatii. even though ;tt 
least one was the son of ;i Ireedman ; at anv 
rate the names ol' IVeednitm of each of the six 
appear among the plel>\. together with the 
name of the son of oni' of them. Similarlv, 
though in i -)L> ' the lower grade ol ptUron was not 
e.xplicitiv named ('questrian, three of the li\e 
have freedmen tunong the |rlebs. the remain- 
ing two lieing the praeftcli/s aniioi/ac ;ind ;m 
imperial frc'edman. .So too with the Jabri 
tigniiaiii: of the sixteim of their magistrates 
wlio are known to us. excluding those of w hom 
nothing but the mere name surxixi's. there is 
no doubt that nine ;it least were freedmen, 
and of the remaining seven, who did not 
c.xplieitly admit libertine descent, one'' w as either 
the son or the grandson of a fn'edman, and 
almost all had libertine cog/itanina : yet of the 
nine, eight’ had earned sullicient wealth to 
enable them to become Anguslalt s. one ’’ sulTi- 
cient to be awarded the (/ecurionalus oinamrnla. 
one-’ sulbcicnt to enable him to retirt' to 

Bill ii i'v simiifKani that alintixi ili<‘ til tli* out* i w.tll oh 

till's Mclf clai<*x littm tiif period ol tin- all* uiiion> . ii u jnoh.ihlt 
that a (•< »ni iiuious was pullt-cl down, .ind n plated bv 

( Hit- w nil the appiopi Mi<* op» nine'' loi slit >ps. \ w id«' o})i niiiu 
iittin llif tin- homIh in sidt of i1h o /p/t led init* an 

otlat^tmal Ktorn. <<nitaininii ni< In s ni tin walN, wbith mav 
haw stTved as an Aimiutt uin, 
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Aquae Sextiae in Gaul, and one ^ sufficient for 
his son to become patron of a college. Ostia, 
in fact, must during this period have offered 
unrivalled opportunities to the ambitious. 

Not everyone, of course, who became faber 
tignuarius or a lenuncidarius could expect to make 
a fortune. The profits of a business would 
here as elsewhere tend to go to the employers 
rather than to the employees. For the line 
drawn between the two seems to have been 
quite as distinct as it is in modern times, even 
though both employer and employee could 
become members of the same college. Thus of 
the 34 M. Publicii, i6 L. Furii, 7 Sex. Sextilii, 
7. M. Antistii, 5 M'. Lollii, 4 C. \Atronii, 

4 Sex. Cloelii, 3 P. Fufieii, 3 C. Firmanii, 3 L. 
Critonii, 3 P. Sittii, and 3 Q_. Flavii who were 
citizens of Ostia, all are leniincularii tabularii 
auxiliarii, and no one else with any of these 
praenomina and nomina ever reappears in the 
colony. In each case one or perhaps two 
were employers, the remainder freedmen em- 
ployees. It is quite clear that they did not 
merely represent members of a family following 
the same occupation and working on an equal 
footing with each other. Thus there were 

5 M’. Lollii, 4 C. \’atronii, 3 C. Cornelii, and 
3 P. Fuficii engaged at work as lenuncularii in 
152,- but no one with any of these names in 
192; on the other hand, there were 7 Sex. 
Sextilii, 5 D. Otalicii, 5 M. Curtii, 4 Sex. 
Cloelii, 3 P. Sittii and 3 Q^. Flavii at work in 
192,^ but no one with any of these names in 
152. These figures are hardly explicable save 
on the theory that some were employers, some 
employees, and that during this interval of 
forty years many of the employers died, or 
changed their occupation, or left the town. 
Their freedmen employees would in conse- 
quence have to find other work, and new 


emplovers would take their places, with freed- 
men of their own. Often it is quite easy to see 
who was the employer, who the employee. 
There were three generations of the M. 
Cornelii,^ Epagathus, himself a freedman, his 
sons, Secundus and \"alerianus, and his grand- 
son Valerianus Epagathianus, all except the 
last quinquennales of the lenuncularii, and pre- 
sumably the greater number, if not all, of the 
other 30 M. Cornelii named in the alba were 
their freedmen. 

It would seem that many slaves were manu- 
mitted, not as a reward for past services, but 
in order to enable them to hold more responsible 
posts in the service of their late masters. Such a 
man as L. Calpurnius Chius, “ who was still 
alive during the lifetime of a grandson of a 
freedman of his own, can hardly have rendered 
during the short time that he was in servitude 
sufficient service to his master to merit manu- 
mission. Nor is Calpurnius in any way ex- 
ceptional. T. Antistius Agathangelus sur- 
vived his grandson, who was a decuno of the 
city; yet the fact that he held no municipal 
office, as did his sons and grandson, coupled 
with his cognomen, probably indicates that he 
was of servile birth. Similarly, T. Flavius 
Hilario ’ was still alive thirty-five years after 
he had become decurio of the college of fabri 
tignuarii, whilst a certain Antonius,*^ who 
acquired sufficient wealth to enable him to 
become serir Augustalis item quinquennalis, died 
at the age of thirty-six. Further possible 
examples of men manumitted at an early age 
are L. Licinius Privatus,® who is described as 
pater et avus deciirionum, pater equitum Romanorum, 
and C. Silius Felix, whose tombstone records 
that his grandson had been duumvir of the 
colony. It is always possible that the four 
first mentioned were freed through the efforts 


^ A. Livius Antems. His son was patron either of the fabii '' 294. ' 2630. ' 29"). ^ 374. etc. 

ti^nuarh or of the fahii nai'ale\. 4h”)’ possibh*, however, that the tombstones of 
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of disinterested friends or relatives. But, in 
vdew of the figures of the alba given above, it 
appears probable that a not uncommon motive 
for manumission was a desire on the part of a 
master to promote a slave to a post which he 
was capable of filling, but for which no mere 
slave would suffice. A freedman could be 
bound to his patron almost as closely as a slave 
to his master, and would, in certain situations, 
be much more useful. A slave so freed might, 
like nine of the lenuncidarii, remain in a humble 
position for fortv years or more; or. if he was 
lucky and if his patron died, he might, likt' 
Trimalchio, cpiickly climb into a position of 
eminence. 

III. vii. 

The prosperity of Ostia was now such as to 
attract immigrants to the city from all parts 
of the empire. The provinces of Xorth .\frica 
are naturally well represented, and several of 
the leading men of the city seem to have come 
originally from these parts. P. .\uridius Fortis.' 
for e.xample. a /nercatorfrumeiitariui, who rose to 
be patron of the colony, had already been a 
decurio at Hippo Regius before he removed to 
Ostia, whilst Flavius .\pollonius - and a certain 
Aphrodisiiis came originally from .-Mexandria. 
P. Caesellius Felix ^ from Sullectum. and 
\'alerius \Tturius,^ wiio died at the age of 
nineteen, from some town in the province of 
Africa. It is even probable that such dis- 
tinguished men as P. Martins Philippus.'^ 
tribune of the college of fabri navales Poifeuscs. 
and C. Granius Maturus,' the duumvir, who 
seems to have had some connection with the 
Catinenses. were natives of an African province, 
for all three are of the African tribe Chiiriua.^ 

Since, however, Ostia was ahvays so closely 
connected with the amioua. a correspondingly 

' I. ct. . - W'*- ' It'i- 

> 477 . 4 -'- " ' d'’- >• 

' llic coniiccU'U ol (J-tlia \\ith ih' Xfiiii .Miit.in 


close connection with the pro\incc.s which 
exported corn is hardK surjtrising. and its 
e.xistencc can be pro\ed from such inscriptions 
as that of F. Gaelius .Xprilis,'* a member of the 
non-Ostiiin tribe Anicitsis. who is dex ribed as 
it cuuitor nuvium (.'u/fhii:;niiii\ium, and from 
dediciitions. one to the Ihnperor .\nloninus b\ 
the diimiui naviuni h'ui /bu^iurusium c\ A/iicud" 
and iinother to iin inlluentiid citi/en ofOstiii 
by the domiui mrvium AJiunim umvn siiium." ^’et 
it would Ite e.isv to oxcr-emphiisise the con- 
nection of the cit\ with the .Mrican jtrovinces 
as coinpiired w ith the other pin ts ol'the empire. 
The inserijttions of the Stjmire of the Guilds, 
lor exiunple, show that tweht' .Miiciin iuid 
Siirdiniiin towns luid representiitives iit Ostia 
to prott'ct the interi'sis of their eiti/ens. w hert'iis 
onlv one town, Xiirbo. from the whole of the 
reniiiinder of tin* empire wiis so reprc'scmt'd. 
It would, h<.)we\fr. be it grotes(|ue misrepia'- 
sentation of the facts to suggest that the trade 
passing through Ostiii wits sitnihulv apj)or- 
tioned. In the first phice it is possible, exam 
probable, that other sitnilitr portii oes remain 
yet to l)e excavated, in xxhich it will be fontid 
that the repre.sentatives of other toxvtis of the 
empire hitd their .AalioiUK It is tjuite under- 
stiuidable that the representatives of toxxns in 
neighbouring districts might tenil to congregiite 
together. .Secondly, it is fjuite certain that 
changes in the temmex of the rooms b(uieath 
the portico did take place, atid also that all but 
txxo of the inscriptions xxhich gixe the names of 
toxx ns xvere laid at some period posterior to the 
raising of the Icwel of the portico. It is un- 
fortunate that none of these eleven inscriptions 
can be dated, but it is not improbedtie. in viexv 
of the inferior cjuality of the workmanship, that 
some or all xxere laid in the third centurx' or 
later. In that xtise it xxould be natural to 

dlxti } 57<». diul \III .ind 

U\o Ic /// I./..//XA/ Iff luiH fl timn ( . 
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expect that the names of towns connected with 
the annona should predominate; the trade of 
Ostia as a whole suffered a great decline after 
the close of the second century, yet Rome 
always demanded corn, and its imports of 
corn can hardly have decreased in proportion to 
those of other commodities. 

There can, at any rate, be little doubt that 
during the second century immigrants came to 
Ostia from almost every part of the empire, 
some perhaps to trade with the towns that they 
had left, others attracted by the prosperity 
of the port of Rome and bv the great 
opportunities which it offered to the ambitious. 
In the former category is to be placed L. 
Numisius Agathemerus,^ for example, a rich 
sevir Augustalis, who is described as a negotiator 
ex Hispania citeriore, whilst the lenunciilarius - 
whose name is illegible but who came from 
Laodicea clearly belongs to the latter class. 
E'sually, however, it is not possible to deter- 
mine a man’s motive in coming to Ostia; we 
merely know the name of the town where he 
was born without knowing why he left it. 
Thus M. Caesius Maximus,^ whose titulus 
ends with the typical Spanish formula ‘ h{ic) 
s{itus) e(st) s(it) t{ibi) t[erra) l{eris),’ is known to 


have been born at Aeminium in Lusitania, 
L. Maec . . . Ter . . f. Maelo ^ at Gratiano- 
polis in Narbonese Gaul, P. Glaudius Abas- 
cantus ^ somewhere in the Tres Galliae, Ti. 
Claudius Suriacus ® at Castrum Novum, C. 
lulius Telesphorus ’ at Ravenna, C. \"alerius 
Amandus * at Vercellae, Socrates Astomachi 
(fil.) ® at Tralles, Asclepiades Simonis f^** at 
Cnidus, whilst the cognomen of M. Aemilius 
Malacitanus may betray the place of origin 
of another Spaniard, and Athenodorus Mace- 
donis f. Doritanus must surely have been a 
Greek. From these examples it might seem 
that the eastern provinces of the empire were 
not represented at Ostia so fully as the western. 
Yet the citizens of Gaza resident in Porto even 
in the third century were sufficiently numerous 
or wealthy to be able jointly to erect a statue 
in honour of Gordian,^® whilst we know that 
many Oriental cults were celebrated there. 
Ostia, in fact, must have been a meeting-place 
of all the nations, and its inhabitants so cosmo- 
politan that we can easily understand the motive 
of Proclus,^^ who, when he signed a mosaic 
which stood before the barracks of the vigiles, 
thought it necessary to add to the usual 
‘ Proclus fecit,’ ‘ TTpoKAos sTroiric^e'’ 


^ 397 - - 453 - 

4822. The same formula is found in 914. 

* XII. 2211. '■ 326. 4636. ■ 1170. 

» 230. ® 480. 473. ^ " 4778. 

476. “ LG. .xiv. 926. etc. 

Cf. I.G.R. 914-7 ; 924-6, etc. 

4755. The first two of the four letters ‘ M. C. .S;ua) 


Ilmpensa) ’ which followed ' Proclus fecit ’ have never been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The frequency with which members of non-Ostian tribes 
aie found at Ostia forms an interesting commentary on the 
cosmopolitan character of its population. In C. I. L. in 
addition to the tribes Palatina and Votwia we find many others 
represented. 



ROMAN VERONA; THE AROHAEOEOC iV OF FIS FOWN-FEAN 


By L a. RICHMOND and W. C. HOEEORD 


Archaeology sheds little light upon the 
origins of Wrona, but ancient literary tradition 
assigns ’ its foundation to the Rhaetians and 
Euganeans of northern Italy, while modern 
philologists - do not hesitate to identify the 
name Wrona as Gallic. Actually, there is 
no doubt that, as Pliny asserts, the town lay 
in Rhaetian land, for inscriptions mentioning 
Rhaetian deities and religious functionaries 
come from its neighbourhood. One may even 
guess at the site of the Rhaetian oppidum. for 
there is only one hill at Wrona that it can 
have crowned, namely, the high spur east of 
the river, on which the \hsconti later placed 
their castle of San Pietro. This overlooks the 
best point to span the turbulent Adige (Athesis) 
near Wrona, and its position serves as a 
reminder that the Rhaetians were northern 
folk looking southwards and choosing to live 
in a hill-town, like their Gallic kinsmen. The 
disposition of Trento provides an almost exact 
parallel, further up the valley. 

After the Hannibalic invasion, before which 
Rome had already planted colonies beyond 
the Apennines, Roman traders in plenty must 
have found their way to Verona ; for the 

^ Pliny. .\.H. iii. 1 30. Riietuium el Eununenium Venma : Li\'y. \ . 
33. I. manui Cmomanoium . . . ubi nunc Binui ac \ exma mbet 
sunt, locos tenueie : Justinus. xx. 3. 8 Gallij ^edibus Tii'Ci’s 
expiderunt et . ■ . Vetonam . . . condiderunt. 

- Xissen. Itali^che Landeskunde. ii. 204.. n. 3. His complete 
account, op. cit.. 204-208. is one to which every writer on 
\'erona is naturally indebted. 

‘ C.IL. V. 3898 (.u\lnnu^ . 3904 ‘ luppiler Felienni\ . 3000 
' Ihiunnagalla and Sqnnuc,(illu . 3931 2 Jlamen .MimnPnuiiix . 
3927 pontij. sacr. Raet. . 

^ Panegvr. ix. 8. quam coloniam Cn. Pumpeius ahquando dedu\tiat. 

■' Clatullus. Ixvii. 34. Bii\ia I'eronae matei amata meat. 


town not only lay at the foot of the great trans- 
Alpine trade-route of the Brenner Pass, but 
also Ijestrode the highwav that skirtt'd the 
marshes on its way to .\{|uileia. to tap the 
Danube trade-route. .\ Eatin colonv * was 
planted there under Pompeius .Strabo, in 
69 B.c. But of this town, which reared the 
poet Cattulhis.’ nothing remains, unless it be 
tbe great bridge across the .\dige. which, as 
will be seen, appears to antecede the other 
visible remains. Indeed, the shadowy charac- 
ter of this early founrlation has led some 
investigators '' to suppose that it lay across the 
river, at the foot of Gastcl San Pietro; there 
is. however, no trace of Roman urban develop- 
ment north of the river, and it is not dilHeult 
to believ'e that the earliest town was lost to 
sight under an .\ugustan standardisation, like 
so many early foundations in Gisalpine (iaul. 

The type of the later standardised town, now 
fully Roman, leaves little doubt about its date. 
A considerable portion of its street-plan still 
survives in the modern lav-out fig. i . which 
covers an alluvial plain, in accordance with 
.\ugustan policy. I here are some notable 
buildings, and the mouldings ’ used upon three 

I'loiliiH^liani, A J A. x\iii ID14 . 145 linmnn ( ilic in 
,\. awl Dalmatia, j",u, \%iih a (ontiadK i"i\ siaifin* nt (»ii 

p. 2', 4. Rdinan [ ndfntum, tuiilpi up tin* \all<‘v. 

wliif li lx laid out on the flats oppoMtr iht oldfi !ii!l-loi im-s'. 

’ 1 lir thf'atrr mouldint(s arr 'still on thr spin: lllo^(' of the 

(Fall* arr tt» lx* sorn in the staircaAt* of th«“ (liandlcr’s sho[) that 
now o( ( upit ^ iho atdiwav rf. Oaroito. in Saiaina. Dc oriGinr 
tt amplitwluif (hitati\ Vtianae, \ fiona. i",4‘>. plates helueen 
pp. 41 and : those of the \rnphitheatre still exist rh 

Mafh 1. \'r}onn ilhi^hnfn, iv. 2, rols t>o jof). u.w.. ui \\i. 
mouldings tav. \ ii . 
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of them, namely, the Theatre, the South Gate, 
now masked by the late-Roman Porta dei 
Leoni, and the Amphitheatre, are early- 
Augustan in character. The close resemblance 
of the masonry skeleton of the Amphitheatre to 
that of the south range of shops in the Forum 
of Caesar and those of the early Augustan 
amphitheatres at Arles and IMerida is also 
worth note.^ The town-plan is equally re- 
markable. The modern street-system, where 
superimposed upon the Roman, reveals the 
clearest remains of a rectangular lay-out, 
whose main axes are represented by the Corsi 
Porta Borsari and Felice Cavallotti, as the 
decumanus, and \de Cappello and S. Egidio as 
the cardo. The rectangle (fig. 2) was designed 
to contain eight blocks from north to south, and 
nine from east to west ; and these, as at Turin - 
f Augusta Taurinorum), were laid out in 
squares 260 Roman feet broad, indicating 
plots of two iugera (240 feet square) bounded 
by twenty-foot streets, except the main streets, 
which were wider. But the general likeness 
to Turin, which could be paralleled elsewhere, 
does not end with the dimensions of insulae. 
The rectangular scheme, logically completed, 
contains exactly the same number of blocks. 
Was it ever thus completed at \Trona? The 
Veronese rectangle has suffered by changes in 
the course of the Adige ; but the most import- 
ant erosion, on the east, has taken place since 
the tenth century, when the Carta Rateriana ^ 
shews the river running in the Interrato deW 
Acqua Alorta, and the other can easily have 
happened in the water-meadows north of the 
town. Thus, there is no reason to think that 
the rectangle was not originally completed as 


projected, and at all events the correspondence 
of the projected plan to that of Turin is 
certain. Nor is this likeness likely to be 
accidental. The strategic position of the two 
coloniae is exactly the same, and both in the 
Augustan age came to do the same work ot 
guarding the foot of two important Alpine 
passes. Turin was founded about 28 b.c. ; 
the rebuilding of Verona is best connected 
with the preparation for the opening of the 
Brenner and the conquest of Rhaetia in 15 b.c. 
Thus, the one plan may well have inspired 
the other, and their resemblance is further 
evidence for the standardisation of Augustan 
policy. 

Two monuments outside the town also bear 
upon its planning. The Amphitheatre is set 
out with its axes exactly parallel with those of 
the street-system. This would indicate that it 
was linked up with the regular network of 
town-drains that always accompanied such 
planning, and often, ^ as at Trier, Turin and 
Merida, covered a wider area than came to be 
inhabited. At Verona, evidence from the 
Corte Nogara ® suggests that the town-wall, 
which in its first form belongs to the Augustan 
age, sliced off a considerable corner at this 
angle, as if the projected rectangle had not 
here been completely filled. This also hap- 
pened ® at an angle of Turin, Fano and 
Orange, among contemporary foundations ; 
but it rarely happens at more than one angle. 
Here it would serve to emphasise the fact that 
the Amphitheatre, as in all early towns,' lay 
on the outskirts of the inhabited area. The 
second monument of moment was the Circus. 
This, unlike the Amphitheatre, has now dis- 


^ Forum of C^at-sar. pei^onal observation; .\iles. Constans, 
-b/fj antique, pi. v, p. 27,6; Merida. Anh. Joinn. Ixxxvii. pi. 
viii. 

- Haveifield. .bicient Tou-n-lnamung. 88, fig. 13; Bcndinelli, 
Toiino Kimaiia. folding plan. 

' Ciarta Rateriana, see reproduction on p. 1 39 of G. Biadego's 
I eiuna, volume 43 of the series Italia Ailutica Bergamo, 


1914'. 

t Trier. Haverfield. op. cit.. 126; Torino. Haverfield and 
Bendinelli. locc. cit.-. Merida. .Atch. Joutn.. Ixxxvii. 99. fig. i. 
.See note 23 below. 

Bendinelli. loc. cit. : Fano. peisonal observation. 

■ Haveifield, op. cit., 78. 
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appeared, but the evidence about it was col- 
lected by Pompei,^ and enables its site to be 
fixed, though its exact dimensions are to seek. 
The cur\'ed end was discovered at S. Anastasia, 
evidently to the north of the decumanus, and part 
of the straight seating near S. Felicita. But, 
given the curved end, the minimum dimensions 
of a circus dictate that it must have stretched 
along the river-bank as far as the great bend, 
thus severing direct communication between 
the town and the second bridge up-stream, 
now called the Ponte Pietra. This raises the 
question why this bridge is so badly connected 
with the Augustan town-plan, in marked 
contrast with the main bridge at the end of 
the decumanus, once visible opposite S. Anas- 
tasia. Two facts suggest an explanation. The 
style of the bridge, as demonstrated by the 
surviving north abutment, two main arches 
and a flood-arch between them, is early and 
crude; - but its position is the best point to 
span the river. It ought, then, to be the 
earliest bridge at \Trona, and, if so, it may be 
thought that it went with the pre-Augustan 
colonia, and was side-tracked because it would 
not fit with the new rectangular lay-out. 
Later than the Augustan town it cannot be, 
and the treacherous Adige does not invite 
superfluous bridges. 

Four other buildings fit the Augustan town- 


plan, without facilitating its reconstruction. 
The capitoliurn did not crown the ColR San 
Pietro, as sometimes thought, but occupied ^ 
an insula south of the decumanus, and resembles 
.similar temples at Spoleto and Brescia. The 
Theatre, on the other hand, is placed across 
the river, not because the town had any large 
quarter there, but because Colle San Pietro 
provides a convenient slope for its seats, 
eliminating expensive substructures and arcad- 
ing. There were two four-way arches, one 
which spanned the decumanus near S. Eufemia, 
reconstructed by Carotto,"^ the other the well- 
known Arch of the Gavii ^ (rebuilt in 1932 
next to the Gastello), situated on the same 
road, well outside the town like the Arch 
at Aosta. Frothingham thought ** that this 
marked the edge of a pomerium, or large tract of 
empty public ground, forming a glacis in front 
of the town-wall, but the idea is difficult to 
accept. 

The Augustan town-wall is not visible now, 
but the inference that it bounded the rec- 
tangular street-system is confirmed at three 
points. Part of the South Gate exists ' behind 
the Arco dei Leoni, namely, the east arch of 
a double rear entrance to a courtyard gate, of 
the common Augustan type. Its entablature,® 
exhibiting bold mouldings and clumsy bucrania, 
is matched by a frieze in the Theatre, of 


^ Pompei. Studi into) no all' unjiteat)0 di Ve/otia i Verona, 
18771. 14-16- The existence of the building is attested by an 
inscription. Canobio found straight seating near S. Felicita, 
while Moscardo found the curved end at S. .\nastasia. Com- 
parative and appioximate lengths are .\rles. too 330 metres, 
Toledo, too 422 m.. Merida, i 16 , 420 m. The space 
now available at \’erona is 115 325 m., but it may once 

ha\c beett longer and a little wider, allowing for river- 
encroachment. 

- Vote its smooth finish and the absence of mouldings, 
combined with large and irregular stonework. The flood-arch 
is veiy high and the original bridge tan up to a high central 
point, in order to breast the floods for which the town was 
famous; cf. Paneg\r. ix. 8, Alhe^i\ die sa\is Oiper et gurgitibus 
leitkoiui et 'unpetu fe)ox. 

’ .l.,7--I- xviii 119141. 129-143. 

* Saiaina. op. cit.. pi. i. sherts that the Arch lay in the Corso 


Icurriciilaris via) near S. Euphemia. not at Piazza Erbe, as 
Frothingham thought. F.'s idea, that fragments from S. 
Tommaso (cf. Saraina, pis. lii and iiii, p. 36) belonged to a 
gate, lacks proof. Flis ' .\rco di \'alerio ’ is the early gate at 
the .Arco dei Leoni. inscribed by the Illlviri, P. A'alerius, 
C) . Caecilius, Q_. Servilius and P. Cornelius (op. cit.. 31-2, phi. 
The Forum is mentioned in Veronae lythmica descr., Rer. Ital. 
Si)ipt. (ed. Carducci-Fiorinii. c. lo-ii, of .A..D. 768-810, Foro 
lalo ipatioso steinato laptdibus. Ubi in quattuor cantus magni instant 
Jmn'ices. 

^ .Arch of the Gavii, Rossini, Gli archi tr'wnfali. pi. xix ; Curtis, 
Memoirs of the American Academy 'in Rome, ii, p. 44. 

® Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. 

p. 231 seq. 

‘ JRS, x-xiii, 167. 

.See note 7. 
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Augustan date. There is no doubt that the 
Wall pierced by this Gate ran parallel to it, 
towards river and Amphitheatre; but in 
Corte Xogara,’^ near the latter, it was found 
running obliquely, slicing off one angle of the 
projected rectangle. Lastly, the west wall is 
known north of Porta Borsari, six feet behind 
the wall of Gallienus. At this Gate also, an 
earlier gateway - is attested by the lack of 
doors and portcullis in the present arches, 
while the back of the Gate has neither seating 
for vaults nor holes for floor-joists ; thus the 
present structure is a mere facade, once built 
up against an earlier structure, like the Arco 
dei Leoni. The rear archway of this Gate was 
found in 1880, eighteen metres behind the 
front fagade. 

The line of the north and east wall is uncer- 
tain: but the rectangular street-system would 
indicate a northern line along \'ia Barchette 
and Via di S. Giusto, and an eastern line along 
\’ia di S. Felicita. It might be guessed that 
S. Anastasia in its first form had occupied the 
East Gate, as the church of S. Simeon appro- 
priated the Porta Nigra at Trier. For the 
bridge which this Gate served had gone when 
the tenth-century Carta Rateriana was made, 
thus depriving the Gate of its raison d'etre. 

The Augustan wall was re-conditioned by 
Gallienus ^ in a.d. 265 : but the Gates are 
witness of an intermediate reconstruction for 


decorative purposes. At Porta dei Borsari ^ the 
decorated fasciae of an architrave have ^ been 
removed to accommodate the inscription of 
Gallienus, and the stones of this lowest story 
are cut and tooled in a different style from the 
masonrv of the upper floors, “ associated with 
Gallienus bv the brickwork used in them (see 
below). Again, at the Arco dei Leoni, the 
awkward relation of the second story to a 
ground-floor pediment, now removed, seems 
to indicate that the two upper floors, in the 
style of Porta dei Borsari, are a later addition. 
The decoration of these lower arches is not 
early Augustan ; but their date is difficult to 
decide. It may be suggested that they started 
as honorary arches, not necessarily as high as 
the Gate they masked, and were converted by 
Gallienus into Gate-facades. Exact parallels 
are rare, but the practice appears as early 
as .Augustus on the .Arch of the Sergii at Pola,^ 
and again at Orange,' where honorary Arches 
are attached to defensive Gates, while at 
Fano ** the Arch takes the form of a facade, but 
still had a Gate behind it. 

The Wall of Gallienus followed the .Augustan 
defences except at the south-west angle, where 
it projected to include the .Amphitheatre like a 
great bastion. But even where it followed the 
older course, it was built as a completely new 
Wall, a little in advance of the older structure, 
as at Strasbourg.® East of the .Adige it is no 


^ The precise course has been disputed. Pompei (Atti della 
Deputazione Veneta di Stoiia pattia. Sagoio di iludi inlonw idle vane 
mwa della cittd di Verona. 8). copied by Pagano. thouglit the 
wall cut across the angle through Corte Xogara ; and this 
has been denied by Simeoni Verona, p. xx.xiv . But the course 
of the later wall, from the .Amphitheatre to .Arco dei l.eoni, is 
logical, only if it aimed at an earlier wail running obliquely; 
for, had the earlier angle been a right angle, the lay-out of 
the later trail tvould have introduced an unnecessary re- 
entrant. 

- This point is elaborated in JRS. .xxiii. ibG ; it is the striking 
feature of the rear side of the arch, d'he rear aiclies of this 
gate, provided tvith recesses lor doors, built of bricks and 
queined in stone, were published bv Pagano Gioinale d'.bti- 
glieria e Genio, Parte Q.a (1880-81 . tav. 2a. fig. la. The bricks 
measured 0-44 m. ' 0 29 ' 0 07. The missing element in 


the scheme, namely, the frontal portcullis, can only have been 
supplied in the arch which has been postulated behind the 
piesent masking facade of Gallienus. 

‘ CIL. V. 3329: Colonia .-liiouita Vetona nova Gallieninna. 
I aleriano II et Lucilio Coff.. muri Veronensiiim fabricati ex die III 
non. Apiiliti . . . dedicati pi. non. Dec., iubente Sanctiisimo 
Gullieno At/g. .M. iniistente .hir. AlaneUino VP. Due. Due., ewante 
lul. Marcellino. . . . 

^ The Juiciae are visible on the lateral faces of the stone, 
unoccupied by the insciiption: they are unintelligible unless 
once carried lound. Cf. Prothingham. op. cit., p. 235. 

' C:f. Prothingham, luc. cit. 

'• jR'i. xxiii. 149-131 : Rossini, op. cit.. p. 2. pis. vii, viii. 

■ JRS. xxiii. 133-154. 

' Pano, Rossini, op. cit.. p. 2. pi. ix-xi : JRS, xxiii, 137. 

^ Foiroi. S/tdihino^-Afoentfitate. ph. xvii-.wiii. 
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longer visible, but its line is not in doubt, 
thanks to the researches of Pompeid It ran 
up to Colie San Pietro and formed a bridge- 
head castle, like the regular fortresses ^ at 
Cologne and Mainz and the irregular enecinU''^ 
at Kaiscr-.\ugst, and it was composed of re- 
used blocks, exactly like the main town-wall. 
Its restricted course shews that by ,\..d. '265 
there was no large town to enclose on this side 
of the Adige, if, indeed, a Roman town had 
ever existed there at all. 

The town-wallis visible in the street leading to 
the Ponte della \’ittoria, in an alley behind \ha 
Antonio Cantorc, and in Piazza Mura Gallieno. 
At the first two points only the base appears, 

I -80-1 -85 m. thick, built as two faces of large 
blocks robbed from buildings and cemeteries, 
with a rubble filing between them. X’o stone 
from the Amphitheatre ‘ can be distinguished, 
even in the third example immediately next 
to that building: and Pompei's e.xcavations 
shewed that the Wall ran round the Amphi- 
theatre without embodying it, leaving it intact 
and in full use.'^ Xear the .\mphitheatre 
the Wall fig. 3 is preserved to its full height of 


^ Ponipfi. op. cit.. 4-"). toldinsf-plan ; ilic wall l( ti tin* livcr 
just north ot' Ponte Pietra. wheie Pompoi it in hou’n- n. 
Tj/j. f//.. p. 4 . It returned on thr south ju^t beytnid the t huu h 
of SS. Fauxtino e Cdoviita, where was a (iate known as tin* 
Poiia deir Oigano 'op. cit.. p. 6 . mentioned in \.r>. It is 

not to be confused witli the Gate cd the same namt in tlie Mitio 
\uui/j. Usually assigned to the t\\ellth c enturv Puinpei. op cit.. 
p. ib, cf. Paganu. op. tit., p. id. misiakos its date . Th<‘ 
wall mav have enclosed all Colle S, Pieiio. like its suicessor. 
or have run up to a watch-tower on the summit: cl. I i< k, 
A)ch. An-ji^ei . 1030 Jahibuch 43 . libb-ayb. fig. b Geiona . 

- K.oepp, R'one) in Deutschland. Karte xxii. ub Koln . 
Kane iv. 22 Mainz . 

’ Stahelin. Die Schuetz in loinischt) .'^eit edn. 1 . p. ',11. 
fig. 162. 

‘ It has been conjcctuu'd that the amphiihcau e's cxtei iiai 
arcade disappeared llius. but tin' tact is not d(TUonstra].)!e. 

’ Fills is unusual. Nloie often, llic external an adi was 
embodied to save tune and mateiial; cl. Bianchet. htutintts 
romuinc's de hi (’dule. ty*. ' 2.1 Iriei : //u'/.. 40, he. <> louis . 
Lanciani. Foimn I ihis Rnmae. xxxii and wxviii Rome : 
Dyg<i\e-Bi ousted. Rethtuhts ii Undone, i. ib-i”. plan B. b\ 
Dyggve Solin . 



K,. 3. \'iK(iN\: iHi \V\ii or ( I \i I n M s p, Ih\//\ 

Ml KA ( I M I.lhXo. 
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8-50 m. from street to rampart-walk, to which 
must be added 1-50 m., the difference in level 
between street and Amphitheatre-floor, and 
I -80 m., the height of the merlons. The total 
height is thus 1 1 -80 metres. The base of 
robbed blocks, i-8o m. thick, runs up to the 
height of 6-50 m., where it is neatly finished off 
by a string-course of long blocks. It is then 
crowned, for 3-50 metres, by a well-built 
concrete wall faced in small tufa blocks and 
carrying a rampart-walk paved with robbed 
slabs, at least one being the bed-mould of a 
cornice. Above this come the parapet and 
merlons, the former composed of large robbed 
stone gutter-channels set on edge, with the flat 
edge towards the outside of the Wall. They 
are 0-90 metre high and an exactly similar 
gutter-stone is preserved in the Theatre, per- 


haps indicating whence they were taken. The 
merlons rise 0-90 metre above the parapet; 
they are i-8o metres long, and some are built 
in bricks, measuring 0-07 x 0-29 x 0-44. The 
interval between them is approximately i-20 
metres. It should be noted that the bricks 
used in the merlons are fresh bricks exactly 
like those used in the upper floors of the Porta 
dei Borsari, a connection which enables us to 
give not only the base of the Wall but the whole 
structure to Gallienus. Such walls of mixed 
construction are not uncommon in the third 
century, as witness ^ those of Poitiers, Bor- 
deaux, Soissons and Le Mans. But it should 
be noted that whereas the Gallic examples are 
usually taken to be the consequence of invasion, 
this ^\ all was built in anticipation of the 
raid which came three years later. 


1 Blanchet, op. cit., pis. i (Poitiers), ii, i (Bordeau.xj, ii, 2 (.Soissons), iii, 2 (Le Mansi. 
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By EREDERICK H. WIESOX 


The building with which this study is con- 
cerned occupies the eastern half of Region ii, 2 , 
just inside the city gate at Ostia. Two specific 
statements ^ have been made concerning it, 
that it commenced as magazzini or horrea in 
the republican era, and that it was converted 
into baths in the late third century a.u. : these 
were the suggestions of the excavators, and 
have never yet been questioned. They are 
points of considerable importance, because 
this building would thus be the only example of 
republican horrea yet discovered in Ostia, and 
the conversion of hoirea into baths or shops, 
which the theory implies, would be important 
for the economic history of Ostia, whether the 
reason for the change was the concentration of 
horrea elsewhere or merely the decline of the 
city. The second statement, too, would point 
to building activity in Ostia at a time w hen no 
other big building was being put up.’’ This 
paper is an attempt to prove that at no time 
was the building used as horrea, and that the 
conversion to baths is to be placed not in the 
third, but in the late first, or very early second 
century a.d. Five main periods will be distin- 
guished, of which the appended table gives a 
summary. 


i*('iiod. D.iti'. 

I. l.iid (il ll•pul)ll( . 

n. I larK liisf 

tur\ A.i). 

III. I .al<‘ first (II \ (T V 

caiK sc< oikI 
((TllUiy \.D. 
I\'. I.aic s( ( 011(1 oi 

\<i\ caiK 
thiid ( ciuui \ 
.\.D. 

\'. Middle diiid 

( (Timi V. 


n» s( 1 ij It K III. 

Husm(‘''S piciniscs ill (ciiiic. Mu- 
lounded on ai! sidr s |j\ >.liop\. 

R< l)uildmu of (cilaiii ualN. uiifi- 
oiil 1 adit al altci aiH »n ( >1 plan. 

( ‘.hanucs n< ( i ssiia ie( 1 1 )\ < nn \ ei sion 
of ( < III I al j).iM ol hiiildiiiu to 
Itaihs 

Rcliuildinu of (ciMin walls, and 
.iddil il m ol up])rt vtt »n V to 
casti 1 n pai i ol liinldnn:. 

l'.\t( iwion of bailis. 


Period E Bni di\(; Mah.riai.. 1 here is 
little dilliculty in recognising those parts of the 
building whicli tire original. .\t points of 
special stress piers of large' blocks of .\nio 
tufa took the weight ; elsewhere the materiid 
used was concrete, faced with good r|u;ditv 
quasi-reticulate, and quoined witli small bhteks 
of tufa. 

Dafe. -7'he quasi-reticulate is of' a tjualitv 
much superior to that of the Sullan city wall, or 
to that of the .Square of the Four Temples; in 
places it almost verges upon the reticulate of 
the Augustan 1 heatre. Judged by its mtuerials, 
then, this building would seem to date from the 
last years of the republic. Its kwel is th;it of 
the period frf)m Sulla to Domitian. 

Mature of the Building see Phm II An 
approximate reconstruction of the originttl 


1 For the plans, illus,trating thi- article thanks an- due to Mr. 
L. W. Thornton White. Heiny Jarvis Student at the British 
School at Rome, i9i.>9-3o. 

- See Calza. O'^tia. pp. po-92 : alMj C-artupino, Joiun. d. 
Sai.. iQir.446: and X.S. 191D. 23 1 . 443 : idx’o. 13b. 

I hope 10 discuss elsewhere the date ot die >o-(all(’d 
Pantheon at Ostia, which a rerent writer Memoin 0/ the 
^Irnefican ^icadenij in Rome, \ ol. \ III. i 03 ‘^- P- (^laimed 

to be later than Constantine. 


* I have adopU'd the following NV's’em in nltniiiL; in w.tlK. 
(‘tr. ( )n the plans a nurnbc! is assiyip d to «“a< h i < " mi. 1 .( in i s 

in ilu- text prccedinc; a nunilx t show ih(“ r« laimn ot wall lo 
room: lelitus lollowmtr a nuinlx i indnan' tie part ol ih' 
wall ref(Tnd to. Tlius w.di is tie wall wliit h hounth 

loom 24 on th(‘ noi th . N piW is the wt su ni i nd oj the wall 
lo ihe noilli ot i(H mi 4b ; but XW p) Munitn s tin w all lo ih' 
noiih-w(Wi of loom 4b. 
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plan may be attempted, except for the north- 
eastern portion of the building, where, owing 
to the presence of mosaics of a later period, 
and of a modern road, it ^vas found impos- 
sible to excavate down to the level of the 
foundations of the earlier walls. This recon- 
struction is rendered easier by the invariable 
custom on the part of the builders of quoining 
with small tufa blocks the ends of the quasi- 
rcticulate walls. ^ 

The follo\ving are my reasons for certain 
features shown upon Plan II as probable. 

( i) Enough of the original plan can be traced 
to make it almost certain that the rooms 
of the southern part of the building {i.e. those 
numbered i to 17) were planned symmetrically. 
It is therefore possible to infer the existence of 
walls Xio, \\’io, and E14 from the presence of 
walls N't 2, Ei 2, of which just sufficient remains 
to enable its existence to be classed as certain, 
and ^V3 respectively. (2) \Vhen wall E3-E4 
was rebuilt in Period HI, two small nibs or very 
short walls, N3E XioW (Plan I) respectively, 
projecting from E3-E4, were built. Since wall 
X3 in its present state only dates from Period I\', 
it seems necessary in order to account for these 
nibs to postulate an earlier wall, N3, with a 
door, balancing the wall and door Xio. (3) 
From X3 X14 may be inferred. (4) The 
piers of large tufa blocks seem elsewhere 
always to mark the ends of walls running at 
right angles to the streets; hence walls Sig, 
S18 and S29 have been marked as probable. 
It is to be noted that the fact that walls E4 and 
E18 and walls ^VI5 and W29 respectively are 
not in line is a clear indication that room 18 
was divided from rooms 2 and 4, and room 29 
from rooms 15 and 17 respectively. (5) In 
the absence of any surviving remains the plan 
of the ea.stern side of the building must remain 


to a certain extent a matter for conjecture. 
The tufa blocks, however, which remaiij, may 
well, here as elsewhere, mark the ends of walls 
dividing room from room. (6) Passage 64 is 
suggested by the fact that an eastern exit 
from the cortile would be highly convenient ; 
but its existence is by no means certain. 
(7) X'or is the existence of passage 65 to be 
regarded as certain, though one or two points 
suggest it. The quasi-reticulate of wall X29 
remains at the point where ^V30 (which, had 
there been no passage 65, would presumably 
have been in line with ^V65) would have met 
wall X29, and there is no sign of bonding. The 
style of the mosaic, too, of room 51 (Plan HI) 
suggests that it was intended to cover the floor 
of a passage which was later blocked, rather 
than the floor of a tiny room.- There is no 
sign of wall X’37 having continued further to 
the east, though in the present state of the 
e.xcavations it is impossible to say definitely that 
it did not do so; nor is the face of wall E37 
visible to a sufficient depth, owing to the later 
raising of the floor level and to the plaster on 
its lower part, to enable it to be said that there 
was no door through which a passage might 
have led directly into the central block. If 
passage 65 e.xisted at all, then wall E51 was 
probably built (during Period III ) in continua- 
tion of E65. (8) There are no traces of any 

buildings earlier than Period in the cortile, 
22, and a cortile would undoubtedly be 
necessary for the purpose of lighting the 
ground floor of the central block. The position 
of its southern wall is reasonably certain, for 
the fact that the piers Si8\V and S29E are 
equidistant from SiW and S16E respectively, 
whereas none of the other piers on the eastern 
and western sides, e.xcept X20W and XT4E, 
balance, suggests that a wall connected them. 


1 For about two to three feet the ends of a wall are two to three feet further than at present, 

invariably quoined with small tufa Works. Thus in reron- - The design consists of bioad latcial black and white 
structing it may be regarded as certain that any wall in which stripes, which would be more suitable for a passage than for 
there is no sign of ciuoining continued originally at least from a small room which was almost square. 
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In any case it is impossible for the southern wall 
of the cortile to have been any further to 
the south of its position as shown on Plan II, in 
view of the existence of wall Eii, whilst if it 
lay further to the north, rooms 1 1 and 1 3 must 
have been of an extremely awkward shape. 

(9) If rooms 35 and 66 were originally divided, 
a \vall somewhere near the position marked for 
N35 is indicated ; a wall from north to south 
parallel to 35 is impossible unless it were of 
wood, for whilst T-joints were not always 
bonded together, L-joints always were, and 
traces would be visible at the corner of S35. 

(10) Incorporated in a later wall, E34N 
(Plan HI) , a little of the quoining of wall S53 
remains. The wall cannot, therefore, have 
continued further to the east beyond the point 
shown on the plan, (ii) The question of the 
subdivision of rooms 36-39, and of the position 
of their doors and windows, cannot be decided 
for lack of e\'idence, exca\'ation only in places 
having been carried below the higher (Period 
Illj floor level inside the central block, and a 
good deal of the inner faces of the walls being 
still covered with plaster, whilst much of the 
outer side of the outer walls of this block was 
refaced at later periods. But wall E38 may be 
considered probable, though no traces of it 
exist; the fact that in Period HI two separate 
doors on the higher level were opened up 
through wall N38-X39 suggests that at that 
time there were two separate rooms, whilst 
the dividing wall is not likely to have been 
built in Period HI (a characteristic of which is 
the strength of the concrete used), since it was 
rebuilt in Period V. (12) Another cortile to 
the north of the central block would probably 
be necessary for the purpose of lighting it, but 
its size must remain uncertain. The existence 
of wall S60, ho^\■ever, may be inferred from 
the fact that walls E59 and E58 are not in 
line, and this may possibly be its northern 
limit. (13) Sufficient of ^V6o and E60 remains 


to enable the original plan of rooms 59 and 60 
to be seen. 

There w'ere no upper floors anywhere, 
except to the island-block in the centre. Here 
at a heisfht of about seven feet above the Sudan 
street level there appears everywhere, except 
on the two faces of the extreme north of wall 
E36, to have been a projection, which at a 
later period was cut away, the rough concrete 
being then covered with plaster. However, 
fragments of the original plaster which remain 
are sufficient to show that this projection was 
not the beginning of the spring of a vault, 
but rather that it was a triangular corbel, 
intended to support the beams of a wooden 
floor. It is to be noted that the walls of this 
centre block, where alone there are indications 
of the e.xistence of an upper floor, are of 
greatly increased thickness. The absence of 
any corbel on the two sides of wall E36. at 
its northern end, is most easily explained by the 
supposition that here were two staircases of 
wood leading to the upper floor. 

There is then no evidence that the original 
building was intended to serve as a granary. 
The rooms to the south seem entirely unsuited 
to the normal plan of horrea, and it is almost 
certain that they were cut off from the centre 
by a long wall. All the rooms facing on to the 
streets were probably shops, varying in size, 
the largest having inner rooms of the kind 
not uncommon in Ostia. Each of the two shops 
numbered 3 and 14 was in addition connected 
with two further rooms, one of which in each 
case has no direct exit to the street at all; 
in these the goods sold in the shops may have 
been produced. The increased thickness of 
the walls of the centre block is, in fact, the only 
feature of the building in any way suggestive 
of horrea but, as has been seen, this is easily 
e.xplained by the fact that here alone had the 
walls to bear the additional weight of an upper 
floor. Xo definite purpose can be assigned to 
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the inner rooms; they may have been used as 
business premises ; from their plan it seems 
unlikely that they were already used as baths. 

Period IT — Subsequent periods can easily 
be distinguished from Period I, the walls being 
now faced with brick in place of the previous 
quasi-reticulate. It is more difficult to distin- 
guish these subsequent periods one from another, 
but the relation of Period II to Period III is 
clearly visible at a single point. The wall 
marked on Plan III as ^\ 35 consists of four 
piers, as shown on Plan III, clearly by their 
material (see below) dating from Period H, 
connected by a thin wall, the facing of which is 
of the type of Period HI. The piers are faced 
on all four sides, whereas the connecting wall 
has a facing only on the side to the east. 

Materials. — Mixed bricks were used in the 
facing, mainly red, of an average width of 
about 3'9-4-o centimetres. The caementum 
consists of tufa, containing a certain amount of 
the tesserae of the Period I quasi-reticulate; 
a \’ery occasional brick is found in the caemen- 
tuni. The bricks in the facing of walls Si 9, 
Si 8, and S29 are badlylaid, those in the piers 
between rooms 34 and 35 better; in the former 
the width of the joints between courses averages 
2-2 to 2-3, in the latter 1-7 centimetres. Walls 
Si 8 and S29 contained bond-timbers, resting 
on bases of travertine, probably for the support 
of the roof during rebuilding. There are no 
bonding-courses. 

JS'ature of Alterations. — Three walls are rebuilt, 
and four piers are added, probably in place of 
wooden posts, to support the roof The period 
is clearly not one of great consequence in the 
history of the building. 

Date. — The nature of the materials used 
suggests the first half of the first century a.d.^ 
It is not possible to be more precise. It is 


possible that the various repairs of this period 
w'ere not all contemporaneous, despite the 
similarity of materials used, etc. 

Period III. — The relation of Period HI to 
Period I\" is clearly visible in five places. At 
the western side of wall Sii, at the middle of 
wall \Vi6, and again in the north-eastern 
corner of room 48, walls of the latter period 
are built against walls of the former in such a 
way that the facing of the former leaves no 
doubt as to which is the earlier. At the junc- 
tion of Ni I and \Vi i and again at the junction 
of E51 and S51 there are attempts at false 
bonding. 

Materials. — In the greater number of the walls 
of this period brownish-red or, very occasionally, 
vellow roof-tiles of good quality are used, of an 
average width of about 3-9 centimetres. They 
are carefully laid, the joints averaging about 
I •~j centimetres. The caementum, though 
mainly of tufa, and containing as before a 
percentage of old material, is of extremely 
good quality. The mortar is rock-like. Usu- 
ally, though not invariably, bonding-courses 
are to be found. 

Date. — The terminus post quern is reasonably 
certain. Bonding-courses do not come into 
use with any frequency before Domitian; nor 
before that Emperor do buildings seem to have 
been constructed upon the higher ground level 
at Ostia. - 

The terminus ante quern is not so certain, but 
by the age of Hadrian the standard thickne.ss 
of bricks has been considerably reduced.^ The 
late first or very early second century A.D. then 
would seem to be the most probable date for 
Period HI. 

Some further walls probably of the same period . — 
To Period HI should probably be assigned 
certain other walls, N45, E3-E4, W12C and 


' Cf. E. B. \ an Dcman in 1916. to the south of the Street of the Round Temple are on the 

’ This docs not apply only to buildmejs facing a street higher ground level even though the street was never raised, 
the level of which was raised. The Domitianic buildings ^ \’iz. to 3-4-3-6 cms. 
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\Vi6X, which are faced with triangular bricks, 
mainly yellow, again of an average width of 
3-9 centimetres. The width of the joints 
between the courses of these averages about 2-i 
to 2-2 centimetres. The caementum, again 
mainly of tufa, is good, though by no means 
so good as in the type previously described. 
There are no bonding-courses, but thin streaks of 
lime penetrate through and along the caernen- 
tum at frequent intervals, evidently repre- 
senting the amount of caernentum laid on at a 
time. The mortar is always extremely dark. 
The reason for associating these walls with 
Period HI is that triangular bricks of this 
thickness can hardly be later than the end of 
the first century a.d.,^ whilst they differ in 
texture, etc., from the kind common in Ostia 
during the middle of that century, and further, 
as will be seen below, wall N45 can hardly be 
explained sa\’e with reference to other walls 
which are of Period HI. 

Xature of Alterations. — The whole of room 57 
and the rooms surrounding it were rebuilt, 
wall N45 was built, the spaces between the 
piers between rooms 34 and 35 were filled in, 
and \'arious other walls were repaired or 
rebuilt. The obvious explanation of these 
changes is that at this period the central portion 
of the building was converted into a bathing 
establishment. 

For, in the first place, what was the original 
purpose of wall X45 if it was not designed to 
screen the stoke-holes which, at any rate at a 
later date, it masked? It is only about fifteen 
inches in thickness, too thin to bear any weight, 
and at its early period extended further to the 
east, as can be seen bv an examination of wall 
E45MPlanI). 

Secondly, the plan of the ne\v rooms suggests 
a thermal establishment. \\hat purpose 
would the great new vaulted hall 57 serve in 


an establishment of the kind which previously 
existed here, where for the central reoms a 
height of seven feet had been sufficient ? On 
the other hand, it would make an excellent 
frigidarium. Similarly, rooms 49 and 50 
would seem to have been designed as ante- 
rooms, leading to the tepidaria 38 and 39, 
into which two new doors were opened up. 
If the conversion to baths does not date from 
this period, then it must be admitted that by 
curious coincidence no structural alterations 
were necessary on conversion in the part of 
the building rebuilt in this period, that rooms 
suitable for frigidarium and anterooms to the 
tepidaria had already been built, and that even 
the position of the later furnace-holes had 
already been screened off, all for other and 
unknown purposes. 

In the original central block the conversion 
to baths involved extensive alterations. The 
upper storey was removed, the ground level 
raised, and a hypocaust inserted, heated from 
stoke-holes on the north, and probably also 
from others on the south and east, which 
certainly existed later, and which are probably 
original. 

Period IV. — The relation of Period IV to 
Period V' is visible in four places, at the junction 
of wall S23-S27 and wall ^V27, at the junction 
ofN27 and ^V3o, at the eastern corner of N47, 
and also along wall \V42-\V4i ; here walls 
and piers of Period I\" were placed against the 
quasi-reticulate of Period I, with no attempt 
at bonding, so that the original facing can 
still be seen behind them ; but in Period all 
the then visible facing of Period I was removed, 
and replaced with one of brick. It is unfortu- 
nate that the point where Period IV must have 
met Period V in wall S37 is not clearly visible 
in the present state of the excavations. 

Materials. — There is no reason to regard all 


^ Triangular bricks arc rare after Domitian : and those which 
aic lound bear little resemblance to the eailier type. 


- When N45 was shortened, the point where that wall met 
E45 had, ot course, to be refaced. 
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the walls classed as Period I\’ as contempo- 
raneous ; they have been so classed because 
they are all demonstrably later than Period III 
and earlier than Period whilst there is no 
evidence to enable us to determine their 
relation to each other. Pour distinct Ivpes of 
facing may be distinguished, (a' The faring 
of the walls to the south is not at first sight 
greatly different from that typical of the 
Hadrianic and early Antonine period and 
found in such buildings as the Baths on the 
Decumanus. There is, however, the difference 
that these walls contain a varving propoition 
of thin bricks, which measure in width from 
2-2 to 3-0 centimetres; the proportion of these 
varies in the different walls; in S16L it is as 
high as I : 4. In view of this varving proportiem 
of thin bricks it would obviously be unsafe to 
use the average width of the bricks, or even of 
the horizontal joints, which tends to varv in 
inverse proportion to the thickness of the 
bricks, as a criterion of any kind. The cae- 
rnentum is of tufa and of broken bricks, and 
the mortar is of good quality. It is noticeable 
that the thresholds of this period consist of 
pieces of older ones re-used, and arc e.xtrcmely 
carelessly laid, {h) The walls to the east are 
faced with an unmistakable orange-coloured 
broken bipedalis, varying in width from about 
2 '8 to 3-2 centimetres, which has weathered 
extremely badly. Joints average about i -9 
centimetres, and are well-pointed, but become 
thicker where thinner bricks arc used. I'hc 
caementum is of tufa, but of quite good quality, 
and bonding-courses are invariable, y; \\alls 
W21, S23-27, Xio and XTqL are faced witli a 
dark red broken bipedalis of excellent quality, 
well fired, always about 2-9 centimetres in 
width. The caementum. of tufa, is rock-like, 
and the joints, which arc always well pointed. 


S.o 

are of about 1-7 centimetres in width. Bond- 
ing-courses are invarialile. V/i In the north- 
east, north-west and south-east corners of 
room 48 vet another tvjie of facing ocettrs, 
onlv a verv small amount of which, howm ci’. is 
visible owing to the w.dls still being largely 
covered with plaster. But tlu' brii ks seem 
thicker than those previotisly described, and 
there is no doidit that they are careiidly 
laid. 

Xatiire of Alterations. fhe [impose ol the 
changes described as 0/ was mc'rely to reduce 
the size olTlic shop-fronts and to alter the [losi- 
tion of the doors leading into the rooms iiehind 
tlie sliops. fhose descrilied as h. were the 
result of the addition of an iqijK'r lloor. 
reached bv stairs in room ) j. to the eastern 
part of the building. In Period e earlier 
cjuasi-rcticuiate walls were ri’buih. And 
changes '{!■ were th<' result ol the closing ol the 
door leading from room to mom [8 and ol 
the addition of a new room to the west ol [8, 
the plan of which cannot, however, be deter- 
mined with accuracy, since its walls were 
largely pulled down in Period for the [mrjiose 
of building an additional apse. 

Date. — .-\s already scam, there is no reason to 
regard the four subdivisif)ns of Period I\’ :is 
contemporaneous. I'hc bricks ol h and c 
and a proportion of those of a are ol the thin 
varietycharacteristic of the period of CAmmodus 
and of the early Severan Emperors.’ 1 ype b 
indeed is to be seen in the facing ol the Gommo- 
dan period of the Baths of the Demmanus. and 
in that of the .\ntonine jreriod of the .\trinm 
Vestae in Rome.- 

Periou 1 his period sees the hist ol tlu- 

important changes to this much-altered build- 
ing. It was the discovery of the decorations 
of this period which led the c.xcavators to 


' During this period the aver.-tge tliit kne-s ol the biitk.s bricks an onK lound in some ol tie- h -s iiniionant ssalb ol 
was 3-2 centimettes or less. the Allium \'. siae diiiint: tins period. 

- Cf. E. B. \'an Denian. The .Atrium \'taae. But these 
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assign the conversion to baths to the late third 
century. But there is clearly no need to date 
the conversion to baths from the decorations 
which adorned them at the very latest period 
of their existence. 

Materials. — The facing is of mixed bricks, 
broken roof-tiles, broken bipedales and trian- 
gular bricks all being used together; their 
thickness naturally varies considerably, but 
would average about 3-2 to 3-3 centimetres. 
The joints are surprisingly uniform in thickness, 
averaging about i -g centimetres. The 
caementum is of tufa, and the mortar rather 
friable. Since the majority of the bricks are 
obviously old ones re-used, it is not surprising 
that they tend to be rather short, many being 
only 1 1 , and few exceeding 1 7 centimetres in 
length. Bonding-courses are usual. 

Mature of Alterations. — ^.Apses were added to 
rooms 37 and 47. \\'alls N22, \V42 were 
rcfaced. The doors from rooms 49 and 50 
into 38 and 39 were closed, rooms 50 and 58 
being converted into cold baths. New 
furnaces and boilers were installed in the 
cortile, which was di\’ided up to form 
rooms 21-27. And lastly, the baths as a whole 
were redecorated, since, as has been said, the 
remains of the decorations found upon excava- 
tion were considered to date from the late 
third century. 

Date. — The character of the facing of the 
walls, which is not unlike that of the Aure- 
lianic wall of Rome, suggests the second half 
of the third century .v.d. as the most probable 
date for this period. 

Mi.xor Alter.\tioxs. — A few walls, mostly 
of minor importance, have not vet been 
discussed. Of these the following arc the 
most important, (i) At an indeterminable 
date wall N55 was built, dividing the cortile 
to the north into two halves. The wall is of 


good quality reticulate, but the tufa used is 
Grotta Oscura, a most unusual stone foB use in 
reticulate.^ (2) At some period later than 
Period HI but earlier than Period V wall N36 
was refaced on both sides. The reason for 
this is not difficult to see; the heat of the 
furnaces, which were made to pass through 
this wall, would quickly injure the old quasi- 
reticulate facing. The other w'alls through 
which furnaces passed. N22 and \V41-42, 
were refaced in Period fg) At some time 
later than Period V part of wall N45 w as cut 
away, and a new wall N46 built; a small 
new furnace-room took the place of a stoking- 
passage. (4) At some time later than Period 
IV, and possibly during Period Xq wall 29 
was built, and a door was opened up leading 
from the west into the new room thus formed, 
which would no doubt be used as a store-room 
by the stokers. (5) Some time later than 
Period III, and probably very late indeed, a 
wall Sio was built, leaving no entrance of 
any kind into the two rooms 10 and 1 1 ; at the 
same time t\\o new rooms 7 and 8 were built, 
facing the street on the south, and of very 
small size indeed. ('6) At an unknown period 
passage 20, leading from the west into the 
southern cortile, was closed. (7) The date 
of wall E4 is uncertain. (8) Certain walls 
such as Ei 2, E14N and XiqW, shown on 
Plan I, arc undatable, but probably late, 
the hrst being built to take the place of a 
wall reasons for the existence of which ha\ e 
already been given, the second and third being 
walls of Periods I and I\" respectively, refaced 
at .some later date. 

SuiM.MARY. — The building then commenced 
as a block of shops surrounding some kind of 
business premises. The central part was con- 
verted into baths in the late first or \'erv early 
second centurv a.d. Other alterations fol- 


' The only other example of its use that I know is in the Forum of Augustus, 
than Period III. 


But here, of course, the wall cannot be earlier 
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lowed, showing that the shops to the cast and were maintained in repair whilst continuing 
west remained in use at least until the age of in use is another cpiestion; tlie walling off of 
the SeVeran Emperors. The baths and the rooms to and ii might be taken to suggest 
shops to the south, as might be expected from that wlicn ptirt of a shop fell into ruin, it was 
their position, remained in use until a very simply walled off, whilst that part which 
much later period, though whether the shops could still be used continued to be used.' 


^ Cf. the fate of the bakery under (rallienus. \Vh<Mi this buikhni' eollapst'd altei lire. n<i atn nipi ua'. made to nmcM 
the debris from the street. 
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